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Security First 


HE “ROYAL” Shield on an Insurance 

Policy is a guarantee of undoubted 
security; of good faith; of prompt and 
equitable loss settlements. 


The Company’s name “ROYAL” has become 
a synonym for the best insurance to 
cover losses from every insurable risk. 


As part of its service, the “ROYAL” will 
be happy to assist in the arrangement 


of your insurances. 


Head Offices : 
LIVERPOOL: LONDON: 
North John St. Lombard St. 


Representatives throughout the world. 
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Trefriw Waters n Su iphur SAL ISBURY. 
Iron (Ferrous-Su whut the dose SANDERSTEAD (Surrey). SELSDON PARK 
never exceeds on two tablespoons SANDOWN (1.0.W.) 
The Treatment ce Me ane SCARBOROUGH 
highly efficacious nally seven weeks: SEAFORD.- BA\ 
nd is sent in perfeet Spa condition by SEATON (Ss. Devon 
parcel post to your home it 1 ais SEAVIEW (L.O.W.) -PLER 
mech cantauninn Rahs ip : SELKIRK.- COUNTY 
Area Pray SRGONTE SEVENOAKS. 
’ . SHALDON (8. Devon DUNMORE, 
REFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS, || sists 10 
T cn RY wens a ee 
CN ) SHEFFIELD. 
oo ° SHERINGHAM (\Noriolk) 
: 4 SHREWSBURY. 
SIDMOUTH. BELMON' 
SKEGNESS. 
SLOUGH..-BAYLIS HOUSI 
cE : Tes > SOUTHAMPTON. 
we? —" le PAS | SOUTHBOURNE (Ilynts.) 
Zs _— . ty SOUTHPORT... PRINCE OF WALES. 
LEAMINGTON SPA. REGEN | SOUTHSEA. “GLADSTONE: 
LEATHERHEAD. : | STAMFORD. — GEORGE 
LICHFIELD. | STONEHAVEN.— 
LINCOLN..-WHITE HARI STRATFORD-ON-A\ ON. 
LITTLEHAMPTON. | STRATHPEFFER SPA. BEN WYVIS. 
LIVERPOOL. | STROUD (ur). , 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon). —-ROYVAL VICTORIA | SWANAGE.--GROSVENOR 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS. YE. WELLS TAUNTON. CASTLE 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY TEIGNMOUTH..-GLENDARAG Hu 
LLANGAMMARCH WELLS. LAKE TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset) PEMPLECOM 
LLANWRTYD WELLS. ABERNANT LAKE HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). LOCH AWE TENBY (Pembrokeshire).-—-IMPERITAL. 
LONDON.— DE VERE, Kensington, W TEWKESBURY. ROYAL HOP POLE. 
HYDE PARK, Knightsbrida THURLESTONE (S. Devon). 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury st... Wc. 1 TORQUAY. GRAND 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell st., WiC.1 HYDRO. 
—KINGSLEY. Hart St., W.C. 1. OSBORNE 
PALACE, Bloomsbury. W.-C. 1, ROSETOR 
THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St.. W.C. 1. VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1, | TOTNES. SEYMOUR 
LOWESTOFT. ROY Al TROON. MARINE. 
LYME REGIS. THE BA) TUNBRIDGE WELLS. sIP’\. 
LYNDHURST... CROWN TL onan Y- TURNBERRY, 
N i ULVERSTON. 
LYNMOUTH. JLVER: 
LYNTON. LEE ABBE) | VENTNOR (1.0. .) 
MAIDSTONE. WALLINGFORD (Berks. 
MALVERN.— FOLEY ARMS WARE (Herts.) 
MATLOCK.— SMEDLEY’S WARWICK.— LORD LEVYCESTER, 
MATLOCK BATH. WELLS (Somerset) 
MIDHURST. —SPREAD EAGLE WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. —_ 
MINEHEAD. | WESTGATE-ON-SEA.-S'l. MILDRED'S, 
MONMOUTH. 6EAUFORT ARMS WESTON-SUPER- MARE. 
MONTROSE Gost arshire BENTS WESTWARD HO! — GOLDEN BAY. 
MORECAMBE. WEYMOUTH. 
MULLION.— MULLION COVE. WEYBRIDGE (Surrey).-- OATLANDS PARK, 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.-- MANOR WHITBY. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). GOLFVIEW WINCHESTER.-- ROYAL. 
ROYAL MARINE, We eaeataaie Ca, in dill 
SWARK-ON-TRENT. is (Somerset ).— RO OAK. 
| SE WOABTLE toe Down).—SLIEVE DONARD. WOODHALL SPA (Lines.).-- EAGLE LODGE. 
NEWQUAY. -HEADLAND WORTHING.—- BURLINGTON. 
| . VICTORIA YELVERTON (Devon). DEVON TORS. 








FREE ADVICE ON TRAVEL MATTERS 


Holiday itineraries for any part of the world will gladly be prepared by the Travel Bureau. 
Hundreds of readers have already written to thank us for the useful suggestions offered. 





Write to-day to the Trave: 


Manager. 
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Let Cans Chocolate Biscutts 
Entertain Your Guests 
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> CHOCOLATE GONDOLA 
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— SHIRTS 
_ SOFT COLLARS ¢ PYJAMAS 
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A CONTRACT 
happily tultilled 
The evening wears on... scores mount | 
above and below and your satisfaction 


is complete in the assurance of hospitality 
fittingly displayed in the inevitable 


PLAYER'S. 
N° 3 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 


iO FOR & 20 FOR \/4 
50 ron 3/3 100 FOR 6/4 


(ith or without Cork Tips 
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How Readers 


May Economise 


sorrowing books is an economy, for certainly 
few in these times can afford to buy as many as 
they would like to read. 


Nor is any trouble involved. There is no need 
to call personally at the Library to return books 
read and to get others in their place. Our motors 
call daily (and in some parts of London twice 
daily) to collect those read and to leave others 
which the subscriber has ordered by post. 


Lists of the newest and most important books 
| are circulated to subscribers at frequent intervals, 
the system of The Times Book Club being to lend | 
as many books as possible, not as few. 





A Subscriber writes (printed by permission) :— | 
“The magnificent range of books on almost | 

every subject that is at one’s disposal, the unfailing 

| promptness with which one’s selection of books 

| is dispatched, and the all-round efficiency of the 

service makes tribute a duty as well as a pleasure. 

I sincerely wish your library the increased success 

it so well deserves.” 
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For the 


MARRIED MAN 
A policy with two 
essentials 


HIS, the Norwich Union “ Capital & 
Income” Endowment Policy, fits 
admirably the needs of nine out of ten 
married men. It gives two paramount 
advantages—CAPITAL for yourself if you live, or INCOME as 


well as capital for those coming after you in the event of your death. 








As a typical example, a 20 years’ policy for £1,000 secures the 
payment of £1,000 to yourself on survivance of the 20 years, 


It also provides—and this is particularly important Be 
if you are a young married man—the payment of B 
£156 a year to those coming after you (should ny 

you die during the 20 years) until the end of that 3 © \S 
term, when the £1,000 would be payable to them. = => \w 
Smaller or larger sums can be arranged to suit ‘x ~ 
yourself, 








We have an interesting folder describing this 
policy. Send the coupon for a copy. 
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IVrite for the Prospectus, with the Rates and Conditions : ; 

| of Subscription, to The Librarian, | To Dept. S.1, The Norwich Union Insurance 
| wk Societies, Norwich. 

T would like to know more about the NORWICH 
THE TIMES BOOK CLUB Post UNION ‘ Capital and income *” Policy. Please 

° « . send your folder describing it. 

| and Circulating Library, | | Coupon wien 
} } AN FUDLE,  ccccccveccccesccesescscecccsssesceseeccceccccsescescescose 
| 42 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1, for IIE ciccicicsesixomsois-epetetnaeenee 
| and at 26 College Green, Bristol. oni, ame ot 
| aa folder BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE, (4D. STAMPED ENVELOPE) 
N four days recently I motored over 900 miles, making | 2! ut ny 


Chippenham, Bath, Stroud, 
At Bath I called on 
one Solicitor, collected 
jewels and silver; at 
another Bath call, more 
jewels. On the Cots- 
wolds I filled the car to 
its fullest capacity. No 
fewer than four antique 
tables, two arm-chairs, 


45 gratuitous calls. Thursday : 


Cirencester, Oxford, Reading, Maidenhead. 












first editions, needle- 
work, more silver and 
jewels. I illustrate the 


most interesting item in 
silver, a Georgian waiter. 

The silver is worth,only 28s., yet it sold for £66 3s. Od. 

The public are invited to come and view the Galleries at any 
time during business hours and see the above, and the ever- 
changing display of goods of all kinds. 

Representatives and self now calling in and around Newbury, 
Bath, Bridgwater, Ilfracombe, Bude, Plymouth, Torquay, Exeter, 
Dorset, Cambridge, King’s Lynn, Yarmouth, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Oxford, Cheltenham, Hereford, Abingdon, Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex, and for a fee of 2ls. will call and advise you as to sale- 
able items in your house, suggest reserve prices; if you wish, 
will collect what will go in car, or arrange for collection of pro- 
perty by lorries (which are travelling all over England, Scotland, 
and Wales), for inclusion in forthcoming sales. When calling 
personally I make no charge. 

Auction Sale 
Shefheld plate. 
china, 


every Friday of pearis, diamonds, old silver, 
Fortnightly sales of antique furniture, pictures, 
books. No buying-in charges. Parcels safe 


and 


registered post. 


HURCOMBS, 


GRAFTON GALLERIES, W.1. 
(Top of DOVER STREET.) 


*Phone: Gerr. 




















Do you wish | 
to help? 


If you are anxious to assist some poor man 
or woman (who for lack of a_ suitable 
Surgical Appliance has lost or may lose 
her your 
contribution to the Secretary, 


his or employment) send 





Royal : 
Surgical Aid 
Society 


: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
= London, E.C. 4 
(PATRON : H.M. THE KING), 


WA 


and secure for them the number of “* Letters” 
needed for the appliance required. 


An Annual Subscription of 10/6 or a Life 
Subscription of £5 5s. secures two “ Letters” 
each year—and so on in proportion 
contributed. 


to amount 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS Parliament 

Tortcs : — Parliament reassembled on Tuesday under special 
The Country and the —_ si 2 2 ses - 4 Summons from the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker. 
ge hia Gar .. : ie Cy iG .. 365 mm cach House a message was received from the King 
The Week in Parliament a a a = on “the present condition of the nation’s finances.” 
heey reg hong “Wate e "* 31g Lord Reading at once took the leadership of the Upper 
A Penny oF OBSERVATION (Moth) Br BA .. s19 House, and moved an Address. He gave the history 
Tur Tuarre (Peter Fleming) .. pe ~v 320 of the country’s difficulties since Parliament rose. The 
A Hcxprep Years Aco .. as ie ae .. 820 waning, at first gradual but increasingly r rapid, of con- 
Porrry: Flesh and Stone (Lennox Robinson) . . -- 820 fidence in our solvency for the time being became visible 
Tr LEAGUE OF NATIONS : vata the Customs Union >, at home and abroad. Most foreigners and their Govern- 
Pian * aa oe aie hee - “ pt ments were at the time disturbed about their own 
Lemus 10 in a is ia problems of unemployment. This led to their scrutinizing 
“La Sécurité” . es a ye .. 3823 Our action over ours, with the result that, more than 
Why Not Come to Britain ? ; es ‘ ee a6 anything else, what is called the “ dole” led them to 
E = Sit Woods 7 si on ms ro doubt the security of their money here and of our credit. 
SPE . . " Suddenly steps had to be taken to save our credit. 
per simple Soul (M. J. C. cna aus te wh .. 827 There was no time to summon Parliament; the idea 
Adventttre in — a a oa a6 pe of an election was ridiculous. Lord Reading proceeded 
reckoyoer tend eg _-= Roberts) = "* 399 to give a picture of what would have happened if we had 
Fiction: Four Novels (Bonamy Dobrée) of .. ggg been forced off the gold standard, as we so nearly were. 
®eaven: Iberia, Land of the Sun ‘ a .. 338 Ruin and suffering would have been our lot, and the 
Finance: Attacking the Banks (Arthur Ww. Kiddy) .. 338 worst suffering would have fallen, as usual, on the poorest. 








EpiroRIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICcEs: 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1.—A Subscription to the Spectator costs Thirty Shillings per 
annum, including postage, to any part of the world. The SPECTATOR 
is registered as a Newspaper. T'he Postage on this issue is: Inland 
ld., ‘Foreign id., Canada ld. Contributions will not be returned 
if unaccompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The average 
weekly net sale of the SpecraTor for the first half of the year 1931 
exceeds 21,980 copies. 

Lelephone : Musrum 1721 (5 lines). 
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News of the Week 


The Country and the Crisis 

‘O far as we can judge, the country is meeting the 
J crisis well. There has been no sign whatever of 
possibly there is still more apathy than there 
If so, it is due to ignorance, which is only 
gradually being dispelled. Those in authority are rising 
to the call of economy. His Majesty has given a fine 
lead, as he did during the War, when he gave £100,000 
from his Privy Purse. In those days “F.S. T.” followed 
his example grandly, and not many others. To-day 
people are not making money as in the War, but they 
can economize even if they cannot make direct con- 
tributions of cash. The King decides to reduce his Civil 
List by £50,000, and other grants to the Royal Family 
will be reduced at their request. The Prince of Wales, 
who has no Civil List, has made a contribution of 
£10,000. Local authorities are studying schemes for 
economy in the right spirit throughout the country. 
Unfortunately, since most money circulated goes directly 
or indirectly upon labour, the first obvious results of 
economies include putting men out of work. But this 
is only the first symptom, and we hope that soon an 
improvement will begin that will permanently wipe 
out that first effect. There was a good letter on this 
subject from Mr. Francis Hurst in last Saturday’s Times. 








panic ; 
should be. 


Lord Passfield rose, as leader of the Opposition in 
Lord Parmoor’s absence. He accused the “ City” of 
having caused the drain on our gold, not from malice 
as was implied by the Trades Unionists at Bristol, but by 
unwise short-term borrowing. He evidently could not 
find much cause to oppose the new Government, but 
claimed to represent the necessary Opposition in our 
Parliamentary system. 

* * * * 


In the House of Commons the Speaker read a letter 
from Sir Robert Young resigning the Chairmanship of 
the Committee of Ways and Means. We are very glad 
of the publicity given to this document. Whether Sir 
Robert wished the House to be made aware of the facts 
in order to impress them, or not, we cannot say. But 
the country will take note of the words, “My trade 
union executive expressed the opinion that I should 
tender my resignation.” This is another and a flagrant 
example of how the Parliamentary government, of which 
we boast, is being usurped. Such dictation from without 
is intolerable. Sir Dennis Herbert was appointed to Sir 
Robert’s office on the motion of the Prime Minister, who 
then moved that the House should go into Committee to 
consider Ways and Means for raising Supply. 


* * ” * 


Mr. MacDonald described how news of financial danger 
brought him back to London and how he met his 
colleagues in the Cabinet and then the leaders of the 
other political parties. In the third week of August 
credits were “practically exhausted.” Among the 
causes of the lack of confidence he put the May Economy 
Report, and he did not question that it told the truth 
about us when he said that it became “‘a great inter- 
national document ” in the hands of friends and of those 
who were not friends of this country. He spoke with 
scorn of the propaganda about a bankers’ plot, as 
though bankers, above all, were not deeply interested 
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in the prosperity of the country and did not most of all 
dread financial panics. He went on amid rude inter- 
ruptions to describe the Cabinet Committee’s use of the 
May Report for considering what economies could be 
adopted. Mr. MacDonald specifically stated that never 
once did the bankers, who had to be consulted, interfere 
with the political proposals. He pointed to a future 
such as would arise if the £ “‘ tumbled,” as it inevitably 
would but for the financial measures proposed; the 
chaos of uncertainty which would stop all trade. He 
illustrated the protection offered to the poorest by 
saying how much better off he would himself be with 
his salary cut by £1,000, as is proposed, than with a 
salary undiminished in figures, but robbed of its pur- 
chasing power. 
* * * * 

Mr. Henderson spoke with embarrassment, as he 
admitted. His arguments were long and confused, and 
his facts were not always accepted by Mr. MacDonald. 
His attitude is best illustrated by his speaking not of his 
own leaving the Government but of the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues having “ withdrawn,” i.e., being 
no longer in co-operation with Mr. Henderson’s political 
organization. ‘That is his world, and he cannot see that 
it is less than his country. He made the curious state- 
ment that his faith in our international relations and 
in other countries led him to the conclusion “ that 
however threatening the situation might be, in their 
own interests they never dared to have allowed the 
things to come to pass that had been brought to our 
notice.”” Carry Mr. Henderson’s arguments on logically, 
and what a creed for a country is revealed! Mr. Churchill 
took up the debate from a back bench that was strange to 
him. He desires an early General Election. Mr. Baldwin 
spoke with good humour and dignity which impressed the 
House very well. Sir Oswald Mosley made a slashing 
specch of considerable power, accusing most people of 
défaitisme. After Sir Herbert Samuel had wound up the 
debate, the division, which was, of course, a vote of 
confidence, showed a majority for the Government of 
309 votes to 250. On Wednesday the House passed a 
Motion, giving the Government the full time of the House 
for its measures. 

* % * 
The Ministry 

Among new appointments to the Government which 
we have not recorded, there are the law officers. Sir 
William Jowitt is reappointed as Attorney-General. 
It would be easy to say that he has before now shown 
himself above party, but much fairer to say that he has 
done very good work and lived down most of the angry 
criticism that he aroused when he first took office. 
Sir Thomas Inskip became Solicitor-General, as he was 
in the last Unionist Government. Mr. Craigie Aitchison 
takes again the Lord Advocate’s office. Mr. Ormsby-Gore 
becomes Postmaster-General ; he has been a very able 
and hardworking Member, who held office in the Colonial 
Office. Major Tryon takes the Ministry of Pensions, 
of which he has already had experience. Major Walter 
Elliot has the very important post of Financial Seerctary 
to the Treasury under Mr. Snowden. Two appointments 
of interest to those who study the hereditary principle 
are those of Mr. Malcolm MacDonald as Under-Secretary 
at the Dominions Oflice, and Mr. G. Lloyd George as 
Parliamentary Secretary at the Board of Trade. Mr. 
Duff Cooper returns to the War Office as Financial 
Secretary. It is also announced that Lord Lothian, 
a Liberal representative on the Round Table Con- 
ference, will answer for the India Office in the House of 
Lords. 


<r 


a, 

The Austro-German Customs Union 
Austria and Germany last week abandoned their 
project for a Customs Union. Negotiations with the 
French delegates at Geneva had made it clear that France 
would not lend Austria any more money unless she 
renounced the scheme. Accordingly, Dr. Schober, the 
Austrian Foreign Minister, announced on September 3 
that Austria would pursue the project no farther, Dp, 
Curtius, the German Foreign Minister, confirmed the 
statement but urged once again that the proposed union 
ras only intended to form part of a general Economic 
Union for Europe. They had anticipated an adverse 
ruling at The Hague and their action was generally 


welcomed. 
* * * * 


On Saturday the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague gave its decision on the question— 
referred to it by the Council of the League—whether the 
proposed Customs Union was compatible with the 
Treaty of St. Germain and with the Geneva Protocol of 
1922. These documents Austria “not to 
alienate its independence ” without the consent of the 
Council of the League. Eight of the judges found that 
the Customs Union would infringe the Protocol, but 
seven took the opposite view. Seven thought it a 
violation of the Treaty, and seven did not. The minority, 
including Sir Cecil Hurst, Baron Rolin-Jaequemyns and 
Mr. Kellogg, were unable to see how Austria’s inde. 
pendence would be imperilled if the Customs Union came 
about. It must be said that the judgement has a definitely 
political aspect, as the representatives of the Latin coun. 
tries were in the majority. However, in the cireun- 
stances, it is Just as well that this apple of discord has 
been removed from the European councils. The Customs 
Union might have had a happier fate if it had been more 
tactfully introduced last March. 

X* * * * 
The Council and the Assembly of the League 

The twelfth Assembly of the League of Nations met at 
Geneva on Monday, and re-clected M. Titulescu, the 
Rumanian Minister in London, as President. M. Briand 
was able to attend, and Lord Cecil represented Great 
Britain. M. Titulescu, in his _ presidential 
declared that the whole world was suffering from lack of 
confidence and that it was the duty of all Governments 
to work together and dispel the cloud of uneasiness. In 
times like these the very existence of such an inter 
national gathering, attended by twenty-five Foreign 
Ministers, is a reassuring fact. On Tuesday the Assembly 
agreed to invite Mexico to join the League. Her absence 
has been significant and regrettable. The Council, as 
often, did its best work in private. We hope that fruit 
will come from the discussion of naval questions by the 
French and Italian representatives. The Commission of 
Enquiry for European Union, deprived at first of the 
presence of M. Briand, received reports and set up new 
sub-committees and lost time over a Russian proposal 
for an Economic Pact of Non-Aggression. 

* * * 


required 
29 


address, 


India 

The work of the second session of the Round Table 
Conference was formally begun on Monday, when the 
Federal Structure Committee met at St. James’s Palace 
in an atmosphere of hopeful cordiality. From the speeches 
of the Chairman, Lord Sankey, the Prime Minister, 
and the other British delegates it was made clear once 
more that the change of Government would in no way 
affect our attitude towards the Conference; and the 
Indian delegates, in their turn, weleomed this assurance. 
Mr. Gandhi’s progress towards these shores is being 
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peralded by a series of statements, the most remarkable 
ne * A ° 

f which is to the effect that he wants a constitution for 
0) s ae a O6 ee op : . : ” 
India which will give her the right, if need be, to sin. 
jt now appears that his custom of observing a day of 
U . . . 
complete silence on Mondays will clash with the opening 
tings, for actual business, of the Federal Structure 
$ oD? 


‘onmittee. 
(omm * ‘ ‘ ‘ 


There are, after all, plenty of other delegates whose 
utterance is not so restricted, and Mr. Gandhi's self- 
imposed taciturnity need not preclude him from holding 
a watching brief. Lord Willingdon, whose negotiations 
with the Congress leaders were made the more arduous 
pyil-health, has gone to the plains to recover from a slight 
attack of dysentery, leaving behind him in session at 
simla the Legislative Assembly, which has before it at 
east one Bill as salutary as it is likely to prove provocative 
_a measure providing for the better control of the 
extremist Press. 

* * * 
Unrest in Catalonia 

The Catalans have an advanced Socialist Government 
under Colonel Macia, but it is not ‘* Red” enough for 
the Communists and Anarchists. Following the arrest 
of some of their leaders, and a tumult which they caused 
in the Barcelona gaol, these parties organized a general 
strike on September 38. They demanded the removal of 
the Civil Governor, who had ventured to use the police 
tomaintain order. A day’s rest sufliced for the moderate 
trade unionists, but the Anarchists did not call off the 
strike till Sunday. Troops had to be employed to 
reinforce the police. The Catalan Socialists seem to feel 
that these disorders in Barcelona and other towns will 
not strengthen their demand for autocracy. The rest 
of Spain may well ask whether the chief industrial region 
is capable of Home Rule while it is a hotbed of revolu- 
tionaries. At Madrid the Cortes are still debating the 
draft Constitution of the Republic. 

* * * * 
Yugoslavia 

Much as we dislike Dictatorships in civilized lands, 
we have been bound to admit the practical value of 
some examples since the War. But we may rejoice 
at the end of any one, and also applaud the wisdom of 
those who can lay down power with dignity while they 


are still successfully wielding it. King Alexander and 
his advisers have shown this wisdom, and we wish well 
to him and his Triune Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and 


Slovenes. In that name lies the dilliculty of the country ; 
the reconciliation of different 
(rown. There was little harmony under the Single 
Chamber democracy, which had a fair trial. The Serbs 
were dominant in Belgrade; the Croats considered 
themselves superior in Zagreb, and so on: the police 
tortured prisoners for political ends, and revolvers 
went off fatally in the Skupshtina. ‘Two years ago the 
King took upon himself to rule directly, and his rule 
has been successful ; obviously he had good advisers. 
Now he grants a new Constitution with two Chambers. 
He reserves the Royal prerogative for many purposes 
and keeps the nomination of a large portion of the 
Upper Chamber, but the people are to try again to 
govern themselves with a little more experience and a 
little less advanced democracy. 
* * * * 

The Revolt in Chile 

‘he “national harmony” for the sake of which 
General Ibanez suddenly left Chile a few weeks ago 
after governing that country firmly and well for three 
years has proved an elusive commodity. The Government 
Which succeeded him has been forced to resign after 


nationalities under one 











narrowly failing to come to terms with the leaders of a 
revolution provoked by its unpopular policy of economy 
and wage-cuts. The new Cabinet, however, have put 
action before arbitration and the severity of their emer- 
gency measures will not be relaxed until discipline has 
been unequivocally restored in the mutinous navy. 
Serious fighting has taken place; the piéce de résistance 
was a bombardment of the fleet from the air which took 
place on Sunday with the civilian population watching from 
the shore. The Air Force, no less considerate than loyal, 
opened the action with hand-grenades instead of heavy 
bombs, thus doing what they could to preserve their 


misguided comrades—and, still more important, the 
misappropriated warships—from the consequences of 


an act of dissension which the ring-leaders are now 
regretting in irons. Chile’s political troubles, like those of 
the other South American countries, are the direct conse- 
quence of the economic depression. The present solution 
can, we fear, be little more than temporary. 
* * % * 

Sino-Japanese Relations 

Last June Captain Nakamura, a Japanese staff-officer, 
was murdered, with his three companions, by soldiers 
of the Mukden army, while travelling to Mongolia with 
full permits and credentials from the local Chinese 
In response to protests from the Japanese 
Government, the Chinese ordered an official investigation, 
the results of which, in spite of the efforts of the “ young 
Marshal,” Chang Hsuceh-liang, have been as barren as 
those of the somewhat parallel enquiry into the disap- 
pearance, from Shanghai, of Mr. Thorburn. This failure 
to exact reprisals for a brutal crime has aroused great 
resentment in Japan—a resentment which is fostered 
by the old fear that Japanese treaty rights in Manchuria 
are menaced by the aspirations of Chinese nationalism. 
A great deal of crude anti-Japanese sentiment and 
propaganda receives no official discouragement in China, 
and a recent incident, in which Japanese aeroplanes 
dropped inflammatory anti-Chinese pamphlets during 
manocuvres, was no more than retaliation in a rather 
startling form. As a bone of contention, Manchuria is 
beginning to leok ominously provocative. 

** * a * 

The Schneider Trophy 

The race for the Schneider Trophy has been reduced 
to a “ walk-over” for a British seaplane endeavouring 
to beat the time record. France and Italy have shared 
a wretchedly stormy summer for preparation, and have 
also had unhappy losses of men and material. Their 
Air Ministries, therefore, asked for a 
of the race until the spring, which, under the Royal 
Aero Club’s rules for the race, is impossible. We doubt 


authorities. 


postponement 


whether there is great disappointment in our Air 
Ministry. The late Government may have been par- 
simonious, anti-militarist spoil-sports, as was wildly 


said when the cost of our part in the race was guaranteed 
by a rich and generous enthusiast. (If they were par- 
simonious that is a virtue to-day.) But we understand 
that the Air Ministry consider that the special prepara- 
tions do not repay the cost in money or in time, and 
still less justify the risks of life ; and generally feel that 
the business has become a distraction from the serious 
work of His Majesty’s Air Force. 
* * * %# 

Bank Rate 4} per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 

July 80th, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 


1003; on Wednesday week, 100% ; a year ago, 103}j. Funding 


Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 903; on Wednesday 
week, 90}; a year ago, 91}. 
was on Wednesday 
year ago, 78, 
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Conversion Loan (33 per cent.) 
77}x.d.; on Wednesday week, 77}x.d. ; a 
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The Country and the Crisis 


N spite of all the extensions of communication to the 
eye by the printer’s craft and to the ear through 
words broadcast by wireless means, we are far from 
satisfied that the general public is well informed on the 
political cr financial events and prospects of these 
critical weeks. It needed the King’s journey from 
Balmoral to London to stir many people into realization 
that there was a political crisis. Perhaps his munificent 
and self-sacrificing decision in regard to the Civil List, 
with the Prince of Wales’s very substantial contribution 
from his purse, will create at last a conviction that 
public economy is imperative, and that this means an 
accumulation of private sacrifices. If the nation is 
really stirred to seek for information, it will judge the 
course of events shrewdly enough, and we believe that 
it will rise to the call of sacrifice which the Government 
is driven to make. The debate which is going on in 
Parliament as we write crics out for study from the 
electors, and we hope that the daily newspapers will 
do their part in bringing the Government’s statements 
before the eyes of their readers in such a full way that 
the presentation of causes and effects may really reach 
their minds. If our national education and our Press 
ever had a call to prove their value, they have it this 
week. It should be startling enough to read of such 
a Government meeting Parliament, for it is a Govern- 
ment that makes no pretence—and the historians of 
the future will certainly mark it as conspicuous for this 
no pretence to be a representative Govern- 
ment, tracing its power to the polling booths. It has an 
even higher sanction, the sanction of vital necessity. 
It has to do a piece of work for which time will not stay. 
That done, it will go to the country as quickly as may be. 
We have said that this is no time for recrimination. 
A National Government has to try to repair national 
Here and there 
has been a vow clamantis in deserto, while politicians 
and people ran their heedless courses. We for 
instance, that our financial columns have con- 
sistently and impartially warned successive Govern- 
ments that they were not acting as conscientious stewards 
for the nation, but in their vain anxicty to pose for 
the moment as a beneficent providence, so far from duti- 


The Sea 


besser is in better case than most of our staple 

industries. The recently issued Report on Sea 
Fisheries for 1930 reveals that the landings of ‘‘ wet” 
fish (this rather banal epithet is applicable to all save 
bivalves and crustaceans) amounted to neariy twenty- 
two million hundredweight and once more constituted a 


reason alone 


errors, to make up for national apathy. 


can, 
claim 


The average value, however, fell, 
and the total value was therefore slightly below the 


post-War “‘ record.” 


exceptionally high figure for 1929. 
rather than the dimensions of the catch which throws a 
significant and interesting light on the economy of the 
Its analysis must be prefaced by a few 


It is the composition 


industry. 
words of explanation. 

“Wet ” fish are divided into demersal (or “ white ”’) 
fish and pelagic fish. The latter may for practical 
purposes be referred to as herrings, for the mackerel, 
pilchard, and other pelagie species represent only a 
negligible proportion of the total catch and its value. 
Demersal fish are cod, haddock, plaice, hake, and all 
fish caught by trawling on the bottom of the sea. 
the middle and 


Pelagic 


fish are caught by drifters in upper 


fully husbanding the wealth of the country, they wer 
frittering it easily away, each hoping that they would avoid 
the inevitable day of reckoning. That day has come 

Some of those whom it found in power haye fled 
betore the blast. They have been meeting their friends 
in some sense their masters, at Bristol. Is jt possible 
that these would-be leaders of the blind are themselves 
as blind as they seem? They sought to persuade their 
audiences that financiers were malignantly responsible 
for the trouble. They tried as their tactics to copy the 
war-time mystery-monger who “knew” that there were 
“hidden hands ” on every side. They sought to make 
their hearers’ flesh creep with veiled accusations against 
the international financier of whom they read i one 
kind of sensational fiction. It would insult their jp. 
telligence and experience of the world to suppose that 
they really cannot imagine creditors being genuinely 
doubtful about their security and calling in their loans; 
or that they cannot see that facts appearing in bank 
ledgers are not causes but indications of conditions, 
They made grave omissions in not presenting honestly 
the case into which the British people would have fallen 
if Mr. MacDonald had not taken vehement measures, 
and they affected incredulity of the statement. that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made in the hope of 
enlightening trade union ofticials. Yet with the example 
of the German currency not ten years old, they must 
know that if some one had not been strong enough to 
act as the new Government is doing, the value of wages, 
insurance money and all would have been reduced to 
little or nothing. All this was left out at Bristol by 
the political leaders and officials of trade unionism. 

This strange and momentous Parliament is now in 
session. It is the duty of us all to study the information 
for which we have had to wait until it could be revealed 
in Parliament, information of past events and future 
action. ‘The Government has an odious duty before it, 
and, as we wrote a fortnight ago, the part that lies before 
us all is to give the Government the sense of our con- 
fidence in them, and of our readiness to bear burdens 
that they must unwillingly impose. With that feeling 
abroad, the hard work will be better and more quickly 
done. 


Fisheries 


waters by means of long stationary lines of netting, which 
are “shot” overnight and taken up the next morning. 
Pelagic fish are seasonal; the drifter fleet, which is 
preponderantly Scottish, assembles at Lerwick in June 
and follows the herring down the east coast, arriving off 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft in time for the East Anglian 
season in the autumn. The operations of trawlers ar 
restricted by no seasonal considerations and are carried 
out on a radically different basis. The boats go farther 
afield—to the North Sea, to Icelandic waters, and else: 
where—and the average duration of a voyage is wel 
over a week. 





These the main differences between the two] 
principal branches of the fishing industry, though ther| 
are many other points of divergence. It will be seen 
that, in effect, they constitute a dividing line between 
two separate and independent industries. Of these two] 
industries the one is, comparatively speaking, flourishing} 


are 


the other is in decay. The increase over the 192 
figures in the record total landings of ‘“ wet” fish by} 


British vessels to which we referred above was “ 
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entirely to a rise of eighteen per cent. in the demersal 
catch; the pelagic fell off by seven per cent. This in 
itself is neither very serious nor very significant, for 
Jandings of herrings have always fluctuated widely from 
year, and 1931 may prove to have brought a 
better season. But it will take more than a “ bumper ” 
year to put the herring industry on its feet again. The 
hoats are for the most part old. <A drifter’s life is 
estimated at twenty years, and the great majority of 
the fleet have already passed, or are about to pass, this 
limit. Their owners, who are in the main a very fine 
hody of men and did notable service in the War, have 
for many years past had a hard struggle to make both 
ends meet, and are in no position to recondition or 
replace the boats which represent their only means of 
livelihood. The contraction of their European trade, 
due largely to the complete collapse of the Russian 
market, has gravely handicapped them, and the decline 
in the total of the 1930 landings is, in so far as it alleviates 
an habitual condition of over-production within the 


year to 


industry, a blessing in disguise to the fishermen. But 
their plight is not a happy one; an ancient and 


honourable industry is in imminent danger of acute 
distress. 

The outlook for the trawlers is far happier. 
has done much for them. The charting of the Bear 
Island fishing grounds, carried out at the taxpayers’ 
expense, has increased the landings from those regions 
from fifteen thousand to nearly two million hundred- 
weight in two years. It is not too much to hope that 
the experiments now being carried out with regard to 


Science 


the preservation of fish at sea will one day result in the 
vessels being able to remain longer away from home and 
thus increase the scope of their operations. Prices have 
fiuctuated rather violently in the last three years. In 
1928 decreased landings sent them up. In 1930 both 
landings and prices increased. In 1931 landings increased 
again, but prices fell, though whether through the 
failure of the Empire Marketing Board’s “ Eat More 
Fish ” campaign, begun in the previous year, it is as yet 
too early to decide. The demand at home, at any rate, 
is increasing at the expense of the herring’s popularity, 
partly, perhaps, because ‘* white ” fish is easier to cook 
and smells less in the process—a relevant consideration 
in cramped and crowded dwellings—and partly (if the 
suggestion is not too fanciful) through the spread of a 
kind of false refinement, which sees something plebeian 
in a fish which might so easily, as a bloater, have formed 
the subject of a music-hall joke. King George II, 
cating by chance his first herring, complained bitterly 
that he had never before been ‘* allowed ” to taste the 
best fish that came out of the sea. 

The most weleome news of all to be found in the 
Report is that the recent downward trend in the number 
of fishermen and boats has been arrested. We are so 
often charged with the defects of insularity that it would 
be a pity if we neglected to exploit its advantages. One 
of them is that a certain proportion of the community 
can live a healthy, if not a very prosperous, life on the 
We should be sorry to see this practice abandoned 
Their contribution to the national 


sea. 
or its traditions die. 
character has been of immeasurable value. 


The Colour Bar 


Ww* have brought to an end the series of articles which 

have presented from very divers sources views on the 
“Colour Bar” as it exists to-day. If they opened some 
eyes and set some minds weighing a subject of great 
importance in the world to-day, particularly in the British 
Empire, they have fulfilled our purpose, which was not 
to discover any new, immediate or definite course of 
action, but rather to stimulate thought. 

Some of the articles have been strictly scientific, dealing 
with facts, causes of pigmentation, &c., which cannot 
affect action so much as aid knowledge and thereby 
broaden our views, particularly by showing how differ- 
ences have arisen from external causes, such as climate, 
which are not essential to racial nature. Others have 
been historical: one, for instance, gave, a fortnight ago 
a sketch of the whole history of the problem in Africa 
from the earliest days of white penetration. They have 
dealt with black, brown and yellow colours, yet chiefly 
within the Empire which some of our contributors, such 
as Lord Lugard, have helped to administer. One 
article (July 4th) dealt with the French and the North 
African natives. The French notion of making the 
African negro or Arab or the Annamite feel that he is a 
French citizen equally with Parisians (a part of their 
centralizing system) is often held up to us to copy. Their 
appointment of a Senegalese to minor office in the Govern- 
ment has been belauded as an example for us to follow. 
The article may disillusion some who have praise for “ all 
countries but their own ” and who forget that in putting 
Indians, for example, on to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council we have given coloured men positions of 
far greater distinction and responsibility. We have had 
coloured members of Parliament, and the King-Emperor 
made one, Lord Sinha, a hereditary peer of the United 
Kingdom. Our system of supporting and encouraging 
tribal Chiefs and native authorities in Africa shows more 


confidence in black men than any other ‘f dominant race ” 
has shown. 

Obviously we cannot dictate to other countries like the 
United States what their policy should be. They have 
their own progressive teachers and preachers, white and 
coloured ; they have also in Liberia and Haiti warnings 
for the coloured against forsaking the support of contact 
with the white. We are diflident even of seeming to 
interfere with our fellow-subjects in South Africa; though 
we cannot but implore them to study, with all seriousness 
and with all the foresight they can command, a subject 
which will inevitably make or mar their future existence. 
If, then, we have criticized it is rather in the spirit of 
examination and from a desire to clear our own mind. 

The difficult question of instinctive, unreasoning 
objection, even repulsion, has been urged or implied : 
and it is said that some black people have a similar natural 
revulsion from the white. Obviously this is not univers- 
ally true, but it has to be recognized if for no other pur- 
pose than to point out that it is unreasonable as well as 
unchristian in spirit. There is great foree in the plea 
that an American white baby in the Southern States has 
no fear or dislike of a black “ mammie.” They can adore 

ach other. But we cannot ignore the effect of mere 
strangeness which leads to treatment which coloured 
people have naturally resented. We remember how 
during the War a Hospital Committee wanted to appoint 
a negro with excellent credentials, a British subject, as 
House Surgeon. Against their will they had to yield to 
the nursing staff who said that small children might 
be thrown into convulsions by the strangeness of a black 
man, such as they had never seen, approaching them. 
There is irony in the fact that this man was nearer his 
appointment than any negro would be to a post where he 
would treat the American children who have no fear of a 


black mammie. This line of thought leads on to the 
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difficult and often unpleasant question of sex and marriage. 
There, too, reason cannot be reckoned with alone. We 
are conscious of contrasts of feeling when we see, with 
many exceptions, of course, the generally different 
instincts of the Latin and Nordie races towards coloured 
people. In regard to marriage we must leave persons to 
their own inclinations, but there are also social and eugenic 
conditions which lead us to accept as a fair guide the old 
saying, “ Be my brother, but not my brother-in-law.” 

Some of the articles have emphasized the economic 
rivalry in the labour market and elsewhere as the source 
of fear and dislike. If this is true, it is the same spirit 
that we find in all trade union measures devoted to the 
protection of a man’s own labour from outside rivalry. 
If we accept that side of trade unionism, it still remains 
unfair to exploit primitive instincts or unreasoning 
prejudice in aid of the protection of any man’s employment. 
We are glad of Lord Olivier’s statement (May 9th) that 
Jamaica is .happy because there is no “ vocational ” 
colour bar there. 

On the political side we are more than ever brought up 
against the futility of sweeping statements. Some would 
say with progressive fervour, ‘“ Give Indians political 
equality with themselves and us.” There are Indians 
who fully deserve it. We need not go to India to meet 
Indians who show the obvious marks of good breeding 
and ancient civilization. Our readers have lately read 
articles by Indians who are plainly as cultured and 
intelligent as any white man. But “ Indian” also includes 
the naked Bhils who lead in the jungle lives little removed 
from those of animals. Though the lowest human type 
in the centre of Africa cannot for a moment be compared 
with the highest existing in the animal creation, yet 
politically there might seem almost as great a gap between 
those lowest human beings and the Chiefs who so ably 
put their cause lately before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on East Africa. The British Empire has done 
more to raise coloured folk to political power than any 
other alien rule: it has professed that object and is carry- 
ing out the responsibility. Our trouble is the very natural 
one in a race not vividly imaginative, namely, that the 
people in the thick of the work seldom realize the right 
moment, when it comes, for putting into practice the 
change for which they have been preparing. Hence our 
reputation among onlookers for hypocrisy. We hope that 
some of these articles have made people realize that there 
are coloured peoples who deserve political power, and that 
some have got it and some have not. The upheavals of 
the War have made rapid change the order of the day, 
and where change is due only the demented will resist it, 


probably to their own undoing. Within the Empire 


——<—<—<—$<—<—— 
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again Colonel Lascelles described the almost complete 
disappearance of the colour bar in New Zealand. It ‘a 
been easier there because the Maori is physically attrac. 
tive, intellectually capable and very slightly Coloured, 
rhe fashion of boys’ books to describe such people a 
“Noble Savages ” is all right except that Maoris never 
had any of the attributes usually connected with the Word 
““ savage.” 

The Maori, then, is a proof that a colour bar can (is. 
appear, leaving as little trace as any bar that has existe 
between us, and, for example, Semitic races, The 
yellow races in China seem to have stayed for centurie, 
in a backwater of their civilization, but the Japanese, with 
Malayan aflinities, have emerged and show the way to 
China into fellowship on equal terms with the West. Thy 
Hamitic races in Africa remain the most anxious problem 
for us. (It is something to have refuted for us once mor 
the idea that no negro develops after the age of puberty.) 
We shall go on helping them, according to our lights, to 
develop and we need always to allow the development to 
bear its fruit before the world as it ripens, rather than ty 
keep it under glass always just a little longer until it js 
“really ” ripe ; for then it may burst with great disaster, 

This, then, is our duty, unceasingly to help the coloured 
races, While they need any help we can give, politically 
or economically. Socially each man and woman must 
judge for him or herself, but we urge all to think about it, 
not to give unrestrained effect to instinct, certainly not 
to other people’s instincts. We have also to remember 
that we, at any rate, and often the coloured people whom 
we meet, are Christians and have duties to our neighbour, 
whatever his colour, which we must never subordinate to 
any mere instinct. Sentiment, such as most of us imbibed 
vears ago from Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or as is aroused by the 
Anti-Slave Trade medal with its legend, ‘* Am I not a man 
and a Brother?” has its value. But sentiment is not 
enough ; knowledge which kills sentimentality is what 
we need, for from knowledge comes practical sympathy. 

And we have one word to say to the coloured folk, too, 
We will avoid talking or thinking of superiority and in- 
feriority, but we need not fly in the face of common sense 
and ignore differences which are no fault on either side, 
Coloured people must accept these differences, for they 
will never annihilate them. Let them take a nobler part 
than aiming at any merging with the white races as though 
the differences could be ignored. Let them cultivate a 
noble pride in their own races side by side with the whit 
races. Let them have faith, firm and full, that the futur 
of the human race is so ordered that they will find scope, 
free and ample, to make their acceptable contribution 
under God to the progress of humanity. 


The Week in Parliament 


()* Tuesday in the House of Commons began a 
session probably the most important since that 
which committed this country to the Great European 
War of 1914. Yet somehow the occasion lacked 
impressiveness. It was strange—but the strangeness 
soon wore off—to see “‘ everyone on the wrong side,” 
but things began in a trivial way. After three questions by 
supplementaries ” of the old 
* scoring ” kind, the Chairman read letters of resignation 
from the Chairman of Ways and Means (Sir Robert Young) 
and the Deputy Chairman (Mr. Dunnico). More questions 
as to “outside bodies,” and the Opposition shouted, 
** Bankers.” 

And then Mr. Arthur Henderson, now leader of the 
Opposition, asked the Prime Minister as to the course of 
business during the week, and there was wrangling as 


ee 


private notice, with 


“sé 





to what each said the other had said, with interruptio 
from both sides of the House. And then, after the Speaker 
had explained that, because the circumstances were 9 
exceptional, he would allow a fuller and wider debat 
than was usual in a motion for the House to resolv 
itself into a Committee of Ways and Means, the Prime 
Minister rose to make his statement. That he hai 
come through a heavy strain was evident and it showel 
itself in a rather feverish appearance and at times é 
mechanically fixed smile. 

The Prime Minister’s statement, after a history of th 
crisis, really resolved itself into a repetition of thi 
question to the Opposition: “ What would you ha\ 
done on the evening of August 23rd?” He naturall 


got the reply: “It was the Government’s duty Uf 


remain in office until the pound was unassailable.” 
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Mr. Arthur Henderson, who followed, recalled his 
twenty-eight years of all-but daily association with the 
Prime Minister. “‘ Whether the withdrawal of our 
colleagues be long or short, whether it be temporary or 
permanent, it is a direct loss to the Labour movement.” 
It was not the policy of the late Government which had 
created the financial breakdown, but the spendthrift 
tendencies of previous Governments. 'The Prime Minister 
had spoken of sacrifices. Well, he, Henderson, had given 
up oflice, emoluments, work dear to his heart, and the 
Prime Minister had kept office and its emoluments. 

Mr. Churchill spoke from Mr. Maxton’s old seat. He 
blamed alike the old Government, the new Government, 
and the present Opposition ; only decisive defeat at a 
general election could restore confidence ; delay gave the 
Socialists a better chance of escaping defeat. Con- 
servative victory coupled with tariffs were the only 
things which would restore prosperity. Mr. Maxton 
followed. The proposed economies would not do more 
than postpone the crisis a very few weeks, and ther 
would come a breakdown of the whole system. Then 
only would the nation realize that a planned and ordered 
system had to be devised. 

“Mr. Baldwin’s speech, in curious contrast with the 
Prime Minister’s, was listened to practically without an 


interruption. Its tone—sober, reserved, “ English ”— 
‘ame nearest to creating an atmosphere appropriate to a 
great deliberate assembly dealing with one of the greatest 
of national This tone, this atmosphere, was 
its real contribution. There was no invective, no taunts. 
He did not even appeal to the Opposition for support ; 
he only asked that in presenting their case they should 
remember that if the world came to believe that a large 
section of the community in Great Britain did not realize 
the gravity of the position or was reluctant to face the 


crises. 


conditions, that fact of itself might prolong, most 
dangerously, the period of instability. Sir Oswald 


Mosley was fluent and challenging, but laboured under 
the difficulty of disagreeing with everybody except his 
two followers. 

The debate was wound up for the Opposition by Mr. 
Alexander in quite the best speech of the Opposition. 
though it traversed familiar ground. When Sir Herbert 
Samuel replied for the Government he asked Mr. 
Henderson (who had said that an Opposition’s duty 
was to oppose) what would have happened to the 
Socialist Party during the last two years if the Liberal 
Party, sitting in Opposition, had always acted on that 
very disputable adage. 

GUARDIAN, 


A Note on Economy of Expression 


By I. Bf, 


‘ 


T is not so very long since the term “ economy of 
] expression ** was added to the vocabulary of literary 
criticism, Yet already this useful little phrase has begun 
to crop up in a quite amusing variety of contexts, 
and it is becoming difficult to pick up a critique or a 
review without running across it sooner or later. Some- 
thing. however, might be worth doing to stop “* economy ” 
going the way of ‘‘ beauty ” and “ inspiration ” to the 
limbo of literary jargon. At least the words have a 
sightly more exact initial significance, and represent 
amore or less external and objective concept. Most of 
us, that is, would agree pretty well as to what we mean 
by economy of expression. It is the method by which 
economy is achieved,.in poetry or prose, that permits 
of many variations and leads too often to a confusion of 
thought. 

Marvell, for instance, in the seventeenth century, and 
Prof. Housman in our own time are both repeatedly 
instanced by critics, with obvious justification, as 
examples of ‘* economic ” poets. Yet Marvell’s economy 
of expression is, in the manner of its achievement at 
least, very far removed from Housman’s. Anyone who 
reads the Coy Mistress cannot fail to perceive the unusual 
precision of the language, and the remarkable manner 
inwhich at every point in that poem the sense-value of 
the words seems exactly to equate with the emotional 
situation expressed. This is achieved partly through 
a metrical and rhythmical scheme in which very emphatic 
stresses occur at fairly regular intervals, partly through 
the use of words which, though simple and familiar enough 
in themselves, are unusual in their particular context. 
To take the obvious example : 

* Your beauty shall no more be found, 

Nor in thy marble vault shall sound 

My echoing song. Then worms shall try 

That long preserved virginity, 

And your quaint honour turn to dust, 

And into ashes all my lust : 

The grave’s a fine and private place 

But none, I think, do there embrace.” 
Here the adjectives quaint, fine, private, and the verb 
embrace, all words of common everyday usage, take on a 





PARSONS 


curious novelty in Marvell's hands through being 
“fetched ” from different associations and put to a new 
use. In no sense are they “just the words we should 
expect,” yet their appositeness is self-evident, and upon 
it much of the effect depends. Thus 
Marvell, so far as I am aware, ever thought of referring 
to the grave as being “private,” vet it would be diflicuii 
to think of a more strictly appropriate epithet. Much of 
Marvell’s fascination lies, I believe, in this gift 
lighting on “the right word in the right place,” or perhaps 
the odd word in the right place. 
attained not so much by this piquant use of vocabulary, 


no one before 


for 
But the economy is 


though this necessarily contributes to the result, as by 
the perfect accuracy with which the words, when found, 
are fitted into the pattern of the poem. Every syllable 
almost, as the poem proceeds, drops automatically into 
place, underlining the content and clinching the effect 
by the exactness with which it fits, at one and the same 
time, into the emotive and the metrical structure. It 
is like watching the mechanical precision with which a pair 
of independently driven cogs are made to interlock. In 
this manner Marvell. at 
completeness and finality, a feeling of * onee-for-all-ness ” 
unsurpassed by any other English poet. 


his best, achieves a sense of 


What Marvell compasses with precise statement, with 
his exact equation of feeling and sense, Housman achieves 
by the directly opposite method of implication. He too 
uses, in the main, everyday words and emphatic metrical 
schemes. But this external simplification of manner is 
directed towards the elaboration, not the concentration 
of meaning; though the emotional background is inten- 
sified in each case in a similar way. Far from attempting 
to find a basis of equilibrium between sound and syntax, 
Housman invokes a wide field of emotional experience 
with the simplest and apparently most elementary of 
symbols. 

? * O never fear, lad, nought’s to dread, 
Look not left nor right ; 


In all the endless road you tread 
There’s nothing but the night.” 


It is plain that the bare terminological meaning of the 
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words, all of them quite commonplace, is a mere fraction 
of the total meaning implied. What is said bears only 
a very indirect relation to what is meant. Housman 
continually exploits this method of attaining economy 
through intentional understatement and implication. 
Not that many other poets have not also made good use 
of this device. I cite Housman solely because he seems 
to me to have adopted it more wholeheartedly, and to 
have carried it farther, than others. Almost any page 
of A Shropshire Lad or Last Poems will furnish ready-made 
examples of these simple but actually vague images used 
to induce large-scale emotive reactions. 
‘* Clay lies still, but blood’s a rover, 
Breath’s a ware that will not keep ; 
Up, lad, when the journey’s over 
There'll be time enough for sleep.” 
or again : 
** By brooks too broad for leaping 
The lightfoot boys are laid, 
The roselipt maids are sleeping 
In fields where roses fade.” 
and so on through the poems: ‘‘But men at whiles are 
sober” and 
* As I gird on for fighting 
My sword upon my thigh,” 
to the quite explicit, 
** Sail away the ocean over 
Oh sail away, 
And lie there with your leaden lover 
For ever and a day.” 
In each case it is important to notice the element of 
vagueness which attaches to the final image, for it is 
through this loophole that the reader’s imagination is 
allowed to escape the restrictions of syntax and language, 
and reach the unlimited fields of emotion which the 
poet is endeavouring to call up. It is not mere accident, 
I think, that the concepts of night, eternity, springless 
fields and “ the sword that will not save” are all such 
as to excite primary and elemental emotions by bringing 
into line our associations with death and decay, and our 
consciousness of the all too fleeting character of human 
joys. It is a far ery from this to Marvell's 
“The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace,” 
in which the images called up, if any, are of a very definite 
and specific character (quite Grand Guignol in effect) 
and far removed from any general reflections on the 
transient nature of existence. It is clear that the two 
methods, whatever the similarity in result, are dia- 
metrically opposed to each other: the one working 
through statement, the other through suggestion. It 
is because of this that, with Marvell, it is possible to 
break off at any point in a poem and pause to savour the 
fitness of a word or the ingenuity of the rhythm ; while 
with Hlousman any interruption before the symbol is 
complete breaks the chain of associations and dissipates 
the experience. 

Both these forms of economy of expression find their 
counterparts in prose, and for that matter in music also. 
Mozart immediately suggests himsclf as a parallel to 
Marvell in this (and other) respects, while Bacon or Swift 
would provide similar instances in prose. Conversely, 
Purcell, I believe, with his intimate personal rhythms 
and pungent phrases, achieves much of his effect through 
a series of associated images in the way I have indicated, 
and certainly there is more than a mere verbal resemblance 
between and the effect of 
Lambs “I came home vor Ever on Tuesday in last 
week.” 


Housman’s ‘“ leaden lover ” 


It is not to be supposed, of course, that these are the 


only ways in which economy of expression may be 
Between these two poles, as I think one may 


achieved. 


—=— 
fairly regard them, there is an infinite range of graded 
variations and also a fair number of entirely Separate 
devices. Shakespeare obtained much of his concentration 
through ambiguity. By piling one meaning on top of 
another, both in word and syntax, he induced a sense of 
roundness or solidity, a “university of application” 
as it is sometimes called, at the same time Providing 
three centuries of critics with apparently inexhaustiblg 
material for deciding what he meant, 


Much Ado About Nothing 
By J. B. Morton. 


HAVE been in the habit of passing, at least three 
- times a week, for many months, a mysterious 
building operation. High boarding all round prevents 
passers-by from investigating the nature of the work, 
but posters glued on to this wooden screen announce 
that the work was undertaken and is being pushed to 
a conclusion in an endeavour to decrease the unemploy- 
ment figures. After that, it would be absurd and ungrateful 
to ask what the work is, or whether it will benefit anybody 
except those engaged on it. Now and then I have caught 
a glimpse of two or three workmen coming out of 
little door in the wooden fortifications. But they may not 
have been workmen at all. They may have been dressed 
up for the part. And I will say at once that I think the 
whole thing is merely propaganda, designed to persuade 
us that the Government is making an effort to deal with 
unemployment. I do not believe any work is done behind 
that tall fence, and if you battered it down, you would 
probably find one or two of the “ workmen” chatting 
there at their ease. The question is: how long can the 
game be kept up ? 

This game ought to be as safe as the Committee game, 
which is having a very long run for our money. Not 
even the earnest people who write letters to the papers 
ever ask what these hundreds and thousands of Com- 
mittees are doing, and if there is a citizen here and 
there who suspects that they are not doing anything, 
he will be too “ patriotic” to publish his suspicions. 
I, on the other hand, have long taken it for granted that 
the Committee game is only another attempt, like the 
mysterious building operation, to keep us all contented. 
People are supposed to say, “ Oh, it’s all right. The 
Government has appointed a Committee to look into this, 
that or the other.” They do still say this, but any day 
now somebody may read the report of one of those 
committees. 

Another game which is still supposed to deccive us 
and to cheat us into contentment is the periodical, 
well-advertised cleaning-up of the more disgusting of the 
night-clubs. Enormous publicity is given to a raid by the 
police, to the taking of names and addresses, and to the 
closing-down of some little den that nobody has ever 
heard of, where a group of detectives in evening dress 
have invited a member to have a drink with them after 
hours, and have then pounced on him and on the pro- 
prictor for breaking the laws. The proprietor opens his 
den again under another name shortly afterwards, and 
the farce is repeated. Meanwhile, the really loathsome 
clubs, whose names everybody knows, and whose patrons 
keep pet paragraphists to announce their private affairs 
to the public, are never threatened with a clean-up. 
The clean-up is merely another example of nothing being 
done with considerable fuss. 


Then there is the Economy Ramp. Every now and 


then the Government departments have to pretend that | 
they, like everybody else, are having the devil of a time. 7 
Phrases are brandished to and fro; phrases about using © 
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the hatchet, rigorous retrenchment, the cutting down of 
rsonnel, and so forth. Then, when the noise and excite- 
ment have died down, those of an enquiring turn of mind 
may discover that a messenger girl and a night lift-attendant 
have been told that their services can be dispensed with. 
The Economy Ramp is also used by Big Business, when 
it is desirable for the recipients of ridiculously large 
salaries to pretend that they are making agonizing sacri- 
fies in order to help the country along. The twenty 
directors who earn a four-figure salary for an oceasional 
appearance in the Board Room will publish the fact that 
expenses are being cut down all round; which means 
that a few of the older and more timid clerks are sacked. 
The Conference is still one of the most successful tricks 
of all; especially when it is called a Round-Table 
(onference. It is a curious but indisputable fact that the 
average citizen imagines that some kind of spiritual 
alchemy transforms the ordinary shoddy professional 
politician into a shining demigod the moment he enters 
the doors of the hall where what is called a Conference is 
Inside that room the noblest emotions and the 


going on. 
In that rare air chicanery 


purest motives alone can exist. 
withers and hypocrisy wilts. There is oratory of the old 
There is high rhetoric. Action is taken. Things 
are done. ‘The newspapers join in a loud chorus of self- 
praise. The notorious public figure, rolled in the slime 
for so long by the cartoonists, emerges as the hero of the 
Words are used which were once reserved for a 
great victory. And then you meet someone who was 
present at the Conference! In a week all the exultation 
has died down, the “t facts ” have been contradicted, and 
the truth of the whole tangle of shabby intrigue is begin- 
By that time everybody is interested 


kind. 


hour. 


ning to leak out. 
in something else, and only the memory of the triumphant 
success remains. There will, then, always be a big wel- 
come for the next Conference. And there can be no harm 
in having another. Nothing will be done, and done with 
an air and a flourish. 

The Traflie Game is among the most entertaining. 
Whenever the grumbling about congestion reaches official 
ears, there are two replies. One is that our police are the 
best in the world, and so we will substitute for then a series 

bells and what-not. The 
other is that it is ob¥iously better fer all the traflic in a 


of signals, coloured lights, 


given area to go by the longest route to its objective, 
especially as one day there will be a new bridge in the 
neighbourhood, and then everything will be perfectly 
Note the insistence on that bridge; it is the 
straw at which the transport authorities clutch whenever 


simple. 


there is trouble, and for the public the mere word has a 
magical significance. It is like the old abracadabra, or 
any foolish word the conjurer uses before he produces the 
rabbit from the hat. 

Another not unamusing aspect of the Traflic Game is 


When 


discovered that you do not necessarily abolish accidents 


connected with the special police patrols. it was 
by allowing people to go as fast as they like, it was decided 
that other people must bring security back to the roads 
Hence the patrols on 
But what kind of people must they have been 
who believed that old women and children were being 


by going faster. still. motor- 


bies cles, 


>i1)} . . . 
killed in country villages because motor-cars were going 
too slowly B 


I could extend the list of games, but anyone who reads 
} 


this will be able to add to it, from his own observation of 


What is going on to-day. Whether it is better for a nation 


to be befooled, humbugged, crammed with lies and kept 


happy, than to be made miserable by being told the truth, 
I leave to others to debate. 


A Penny of Observation 


ARMADO: How hast thou purchased this experience ? 
Morn: By my penny of observation. 
(Love's Labour's Lost.) 
Av Revoir. 

* Je me hdte de me moquer de tous, de peur @étre obligé den 
pleurer.”’ Beaumarchais knew what he was about when he 
put this sentiment into the mouth of ——. But, alas! the 
Dictionary of Quotations does not say into whose mouth he 
put it; and we ourselves have not the slightest idea. We 
quote it here, partly because all platitudes look better in 
French, and partly to illustrate the principle which has 
guided us in compiling a weekly Penny of Observation. For 
it is our painful duty to reveal that this entrancing and justly 
popular feature of the Spectator (advt.) is now to be discon- 
tinued for a period of roughly three months. ‘The break is 
unavoidable. No editorial whim, but stark necessity, compels 
us to make an announcement which will spread consternation 
and distress among thousands of our readers. It is perhaps* 
not going too far to say that without the mental and spiritual 
refreshment which, for the past five months, without extra 
charge, has been made available to the public over the 
signature ** Moth,” Great Britain could hardly have hoped to 
weather as she has the most critical period in her history. 

% * * * 
Like A Goop DEED 1N A NavuGutry Wor.p. 

It has been a frightful, a disgusting summer. Since a 
Penny of Observation first began to appear in these columns 
Europe has been racked by every conceivable kind of political 
and economic disaster and eight million tons of rainwater have 
fallen on Worcestershire alone. ‘The fear of being obliged to 
ubiquitous and present. Stockbrokers 
have gone snivelling to their oflices. Leader-writers on The 
and their readers 
Many a fat-stock show has ended in tears. 


weep has been ever 
Times have sobbed themselves to sleep. 
We alone have 
kept the unsullied flag of nonsense flying. 
subordinates, 


3ullied by our 
superiors, pestered by our deceived in our 
type-writer, harassed by our telephone, misprinted, mis- 
represented, and terribly from 
melancholia and catarrh, we have nevertheless stuck to our 
No subject has been too fatuous, no comment too 
Insufferably facetious, 


misconstrued, suffering 
post. 
irresponsible, to serve our purpose. 
unbelievably inane, we have striven to bring a ray of callow, 
spurious sunshine into many a hard-pressed home, a gleam 
if not of mirth, at least of healthy indignation—into the 
fast-glazing eye of the British rentier. 

* * * * 
Sir or Mapam? 

The mystery of our identity has given rise to a fever of 
speculation. readers, of both have written 
offering us marriage. We have been accused (justly) of 
exaggeration, distortion, lack of sensibility, bad grammar, 


and having a bee (long since liberated, we are thankful to say) 


Several sexes, 


with less justice, of plagiarism, mauvaise honte, 
whimsicality and putting the cart 


in our bonnet : 
antidenominationalism, 
It is indeed tempting, at this juncture, to 
Our vast public is agog with 


before the horse. 
to reveal our identity. 
Are we, as one correspondent seems to imagine, 


unmask 

curiosity. 
an old woman? Are we, 
Young Puppy—gifted, no doubt, with a more than canine 
sagacity, but still, in his opinion, a puppy, and young? Are 
we (rather unaccountably, no one has actually put forward this 
solution) Mr. John Galsworthy ? Are there, perhaps, a whole 
lot of us—a gaggle, wisp, or should it be a bore ? of Moths?) A 
problem which appears to exercise the minds of many of our 
readers even more than our true identity is our supposed 
identity. ‘ Who,” 
you think you are?” This is not an easy question to answer 
Sometimes we think 


as another confidently alleges, a 


we have been asked more than once, “* do 


for we are always changing our mind. 


we are one sometimes another. Usually we are 
wrong. It is very diflicult. 
At any rate, we shall be no further from the truth, and a 


to diseretion than we usually are in this 


person, 


great deal nearer 
column, if we sign ourselves, for the last time for several 
Morn. 


“ = a ed 


months, 


* © Perhaps” is right..—Ep. Spectator. 
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The Theatre 


By Vicki Baum. AT THE ADELPHI. 
Grand Hotel, adapted from Miss Vicki Baum’s novel by Mr. 
Edward Knoblock and produced by Mr. Raymond Massey 
in nineteen scenes, has much to recommend it. It has, in 
the first place, those nineteen scenes, peopled by an army on 
whose manoeuvres Mr. Massey’s cunning discipline has 
stamped a casual, unpremeditated air, the hall-mark of 
naturalism. It has, in the relations between its principal 
characters, the challenge of a dozen situations, the promise 
of a dozen plots. There is la Grusinskaja, the aging dancer, 
very near to being broken on the wheel of her art, but fired 
once more with joy and triumph by a soldier of fortune who 
intrudes as a burglar and stays as a lover. There is the soldier 
of fortune himself, a baron rather bold than bad, a lacka- 
daisical tight-rope-walker with no ethical or economic net 
spread to break his fall. There is the typist Flaemmchen, 
in her dreams a film-star, by force of circumstance a gold- 
digger: an honest, self-sufficient animal, so unimaginative 
that a certain, quaint and likeable detachment takes the place 
in her of disillusionment. There is the clerk Kringelein, who 
is shortly to die and has come, for a treat, to see them put 
the capital L in life before he leaves it. There is Preysing, 
the industrialist, gross, a driver men, but inwardly 
bewildered, bluffing himself, as he bluffs his rivals, unhappily, 
without conviction. Then there is Otternschlag, a war-wreck, 
keeping despair at bay with shreds of a philosophy to which 
his sears and his isolation lend a somewhat spurious air of 
the profound. All these, moving within the walls of the hotel 
and affected, in varying degrees, by the hectic parable of 
transience which it presents, fall before our eyes into a 
correlated pattern. It is a pattern intricate with many 
implications, but swiftly, crudely sketched. For above it 
and around it, unseen and unheard by the audience, ‘ here 
used for the first time in any theatre,” is the mechanical 
stage. 

We are up against something like the old problem of the hen 
Is the mechanical stage a vehicle for the play, 
or the play an excuse for the mechanical stage ? Much of the 
evidence in Grand Hotel favours the latter theory. It 
amusing, for once in a way, to be shown a fagade of unimpeach- 
able solidity across which a man climbs slowly from one 
window to another. But only for once in a way; the scene 
is on ali counts utterly superfluous. ‘“* Piece out our imper- 
fections with your thoughts,” wrote Shakespeare, apologizing 
for the medium in which he worked. And surely we have 
learnt since then, if we did net know it already, that a man who 
enters the stage through a bedroom window has had _ to climb 


GRAND Hoven. 


of 


and the egg. 


is 


to do so. 

But Grand Hotel suffers worse, though less obviously, from 
condensation than from needless elaboration. The conduct 
of the plot outruns the development of character. The nine- 
teen scenes tread on each others’ heels, and situations must 
come to the boil quickly, or not at all. Time and again, the 
outlines of a conflict or a personality, indicated with assurance 
and economy, establish their hold on our interest only to be 
whisked away before they can touch our emotions. The gain 
to spectacle is a loss to drama, and drama, at that, which is for 
ever on the point of revealing itself as very good. Mechanics 
such as these might well enhance the effect of a play dominated 
by a single figure, a hero whose picaresque progress from scene 
to scene would give cohesion and continuity to the whole, and 
who could reveal himself en route. In the present instance 
they can do no more than create, with entire and brilliant 
success, an atmosphere. Half a dozen complex and interest- 
ing characters, who might have done as much themselves, 
dwindle to puppets of admired manipulation. We cannot see 
the trees for the wood. 

The play is extremely well acted, notably by Miss Elena 
Miramova as the dancer, Miss Ursula Jeans as Flaemmcehen, 
and Mr. [vor Barnard as the puny clerk. Mr. Massey scores 
triumphs in the grand manner with a warehouse-full of scenery, 
but even more impressive is his meticulous and beautifully 


The 


judged direction of the players’ moods and mevements. 


only fault in Mr. Knoblock’s adaptation is a tendency, especi- 
ally noticeable in the part of Kringelein, to trade on the fact 


——_ 
that it is a translation ; the dialogue, seeking to conye 
accents of extreme simplicity, falls back on 
of the German which is out of key with 
naturalism of the production. 

The play is well worth seeing, though it stands for a Vogt 
which must be ephemeral if the theatre is to win its allege 
battle with the cinema. The two cannot meet on the san 
ground. Progress in the theatre is always slow, and has late 
been far from sure. The ‘ two hours’ traflic of the stage 
gains nothing from being automatically regulated, 

PETER FLEmixg, 


Hundred Years Ago 


’ 


; V the 
a literal Tenderig, 
the Sophisticate 


A 


THe ‘“ SpecraTor,’” SEPTEMBER lO0TH, 1831, 
An Airy RESTING-PLACE. 
On Sunday morning a devotee of Bacchus was found fast 
locked in the arms of Morpheus on the top of Arbroath steeple 
which is now one hundred and ten feet high. : 


An APoLoGy TO OUR READERS. 

We sometimes feel ourselves called on to apologize to our igi: 
readers, for allowing the graver matter of our journal to eneroge) 
too largely on the portion more especially dedicated to thei 
service, This week, an apology may be thought due for the larg: 
space which we have devoted to matter that is in its details lighy, 
We hope, however, that even the severity of Reformers will no: 
object to a copious account of the Coronatien of the Reforming 
King. 

TrE Park. 

The new avenue from Carlton Terrace to St. James's Park. 
although not quite finished, was opened for the first time oy 
Thursday morning at an carly hour. Report says, that the monv. 
ment to the Duke of York is to oceupy the square. The entry 
is by three flights of steps, nine in each flight, with spacious landing. 
places: the steps are sixty feet long. We take credit to ourselves 
for being the first to suggest a mode of access equally simple and 
elegant. 

THE CORONATION. 

This great ceremony took place, as had been previously 
announced, on Thursday. We shall endeavour, in our description 
of it, to render the whole as intelligible as possible to those wh 
are compelled by fate and distance to receive their impressious 
of the pageant at second-hand. In doing this, we must 

* On their imaginary forees work ” ; 
and they must 
** Piece out our imperfections with their thoughts ”’ ; 

and even then, much must be left unrecorded and unimagined, 
If, however, those who only read of the show, lose some of the 
pleasure which those who saw it enjoyed, they can at the same 
time congratulate themselves that they escaped the fatigue, 
neither small nor easily sustained, which those who saw it had 
to endure, 


Poetty 
Flesh and Stone 


Sue was buxom, 

He was young ; 

She said 

** When I have dished the 
the plates I will come, 

Ye know, and sit be the side of the 


dinner and washed 


road.” 


Afternoon ... . long sunshine .... 
He held her close and he kissed her, 
The long green grasses were all bent, 
And she laid her hand on a stone. 


The stone tells a tale 

Of a young man shot by night, 
Shot at sight, 

A tragic, Black-and-Tan tale. 


She grumbled 
*°Tis a cold, old stone.” 


Oh stone, 
Do you turn, 
Do you sigh, 
Do you tremble, do you yearn? 
Better cold and alone, 
«41s Rene. 
LENNOX ROBINSON. 
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The League 


of Nations 


Dropping the Customs Union Plan 


y, Nicoras TrrcLesco of Rumania, on whom the League of 
Nations Assembly has conferred the honour of election to 
its presidency for a second year in succession, impressed on 
the Assembly in his opening speech the need for four qualities: 
confidence, prudence, action, and a readiness for sacrifice. 
Insistence on the need for prudence seems less apposite this 
year than most, for the League of Nations was never in less 
danger of plunging into rash adventure. A glimpse of some 
adventure to plunge into would be almost welcome, for the 
pervading sensation in these opening days of the Assembly 
js of the spread to Geneva of the general malaise from which 
every country that sends delegates to the League city is 
suffering. 

There is plenty of time yet for optimism to be restored, 
and with justification. Something will be very wrong some- 
where if we can have the four Prime Ministers and twenty-six 
Foreign Ministers who, the statisticians assure us, were 
gathered in the Assembly Hall on Monday morning, all together 
under one roof and M. Titulesco’s demand for action not 
be satisfied. But of anticipatory signs of its satisfaction 
there are none. Would it have been reasonable to expect 
then? It would, for the League Council was in session 
six days, and the European Commission four days, before 
the Assembly met at all. The Commission which launched 
so ambitious a programme at its last meeting in March, might 
well have produced something in the shape of a definite plan 
to lay before the full Assembly this week. It has, it is true, 
produced a report. That report, it is true, does embody 
several very admirable principles. But they are not principles 
that promise any immediate or effective action. 

That would matter less if the need for action in Europe 
were not urgent. Often the gradual assimilation of sound 
principles is the first condition of real progress. And when 
the Commission’s sub-committee of economic experts lays 
it down explicitly that “the ultimate goal must be the widest 
possible collaboration of the nations of Kurope in the sense 
of making Europe a single market for the products of any and 
every country in it,’ and the full commission embodies the 
recommendation as it stands in its own report to the Assembly, 
it is hard not to feel that at any rate eyes are being 
set in the right direction. But this is a case not merely 
for turaing eyes but turning feet towards the goal, and there 
is nothing to suggest yet that the feet are not as stationary 
as ever. - 

Paradoxically, indeed, the main achievement of the past 
week has been negative, not positive. The interment of the 
Austro-German customs union project may be attributed 
broadly and euphemistically to the force of circumstances, 
for which some commentators at any rate would substitute, 
as a serviceable synonym, pressure from France. That is not 
entirely fair criticism. France, of course, was bitterly 
Opposed to the project from the first. That is a matter of 
common knowledge. So is Austria’s desperate need of a 
loan. S» is France’s ability to furnish or help to furnisha loan. 
It needed not a word of overt ultimatum or even of overt 
stasion by France to convince Austria of the hopelessness of 
looking to Paris for help so long as the customs union plan 
Was being pushed forward. And as Germany could not go 
forward with the plan without Austria, and France's financial 
position armed her with arguments valid in Berlin too, there 
was nothing for it but for Dr. Curtius and Dr. Schober to 
display the same common devotion in despatching the plan 
as they had some seven months earlier in bringing it to birth. 

The form of their obituary declarations was admirable, 
and full appreciation of their statesmanship was expressed by 
Signor Grandi and Lord Cecil. But no one realized for a 
moment how much there was to be thankful for till the verdict 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice on the legality 
of the customs union plan was issued two days later. By that 
time, most fortunately, the plan was in its grave. If it had 
had a spark of life in it the League Council would have been 
confronted with a crisis of the first magnitude. For the 
Court verdiet, so far from settling the question, left it more 


wiiks 


unsettled than any serious student of the possibilities would 
have thought conceivable. 

Examine the verdict for a moment. A Court of fifteen 
judges was asked two questions. Is the proposed plan 
consistent with Article 88 of the Treaty of St. Germain? Is it 
consistent with the Protocol signed at Geneva in 1922? 
Of the fifteen judges eight said it was not consistent with the 
Protocol and seven said it was. The seven said it was also 
consistent with the Treaty, and one of the eight joined them 
in this, so that eight judges to seven acquitted Austria of any 
violation of the Treaty. But still eight to seven convicted 
her of a violation of the Protocol, though one of the majority, 
Signor Anzilotti, dissented completely from his colleagues’ 
reasoning and reached the same conclusion as they did by a 
totally different route. That was enough to non-suit Austria 
technically, though when it comes to a moral judgement no 
one can fail to recognize that the combined authority of the 
seven, including as they did men like Mr. Kellogg, Sir Cecil 
Hurst, M. Adatci and M. Van Eysinga, decisively outweighed 
the combined authority of the eight. ‘To rule out the customs 
union solely on the strength of the Court’s verdict would have 
been impossible, and it would have been equally impossible 
for Dr. Schober to have withdrawn the plan when the Court 
had come within a hairsbreadth of justifying it. Fortunately 
he acted just forty-eight hours before the verdict was given, 
and so the situation is saved. 

There is a temptation to dwell at length on the Court's 
ruling and its implications, not for Germany and Austria 
but for the Court itself. The suggestion that the majority 
judges were influenced by political motives may be dis- 


missed at once.- They may or may not have been. So, 
for that matter, may the minority. But it is perfectly 
certain that the most conscientious judge who ever lived 


might as easily and as honestly have come down cn one 
side as on the other of so doubtful and complicated a question 
as this. What really emerges is doubt as to the wisdom of 
encouraging a Court whose strength lies in its detachment from 
political entanglements to rule on a question in which polities and 
law are inextricably intermingled. Signor Anzilotti faced that 
question squarely in his brilliant dissenting opinion. ** Every- 
thing,’ he said, * points to the fact that the answer depends 
on considerations which are for the most part, if not entirely, 
of a political and economic kind. . . . That being the case the 
conclusion at which I have arrived after much careful reflection 
is that the Court must either refuse to give the opinion asked 
for or it must give it on the question as a whole.” 

Obviously a great deal more will be heard of this discussion 
on the limits of the Court’s jurisdiction, and Signor Anzilotti’s 
declaration is likely to be taken as the starting-point of most 
of the arguments. Meanwhile, all that need be said here is that 
Americans at Geneva are convinced that at the moment 
when the long-delayed entry of the United States into the 
Court seemed the Court verdict on the Austro- 
German question will play directly into the hands of those 
opponents who are always proclaiming that to go into the 
Court means going into European politics. So far as the 
customs union itself is concerned, both Dr. Curtius and Dr. 
Schober took the line that they were dropping it voluntarily 
in the interests of some larger scheme of European union. 
That larger scheme has not emerged or shown signs of emerging. 
Possibly the general discussion in the Assembly this week 
will point the way to it. Possibly M. Briand, who did not 
reach Geneva till the European Committee had finished its 
sessions, has some new inspiration to impart. But hopes at 
present are not running high. 

As to the Assembly generally, M. Titulesco’s election is sa 
far the chief point of note, for he is the first president to be 
chosen for a second successive vear. There is something to 
be said for distributing honours, but on the whole more ta 
be said for giving the Assembly the most efficient chairman 
possible. And M. Titulesco is certainly the most efficient 
oceupant of the chair discovered up till now. 


Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT. 
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Country Life 


Srock or Sturr ? 

A good example of the view that the battle of the world is 
not between bad and good but between rival goods is 
the present controversy of the specializers or machinists 
versus the gencral farmer. It is of vital national importance 
that it should be fought out; and therefore to return to the 
subject needs no excuse. Mr. Orwin, the arch-machinist, is 
a little sad that he has been misunderstood. The essence 
of his view is this : and I quote from a letter of his : 

“What I want to convey is that farmers should get away from the 
idea that there is any essential connection between the production 
of crops and the production of livestock and its products. Thus, a 
farmer can be a specialist and yet produce a certain variety of 
things, if he will consider his arable farming as a thing to be con- 
ducted without any necessary reference to the dung-cart and the 
sheep-fold, and if he will consider his livestock farming without any 
reference to the place of turnips, &c., in the arable farming rotation. 
By all means Jet him mix up his work if he likes, but let him run each 
branch of it as a thing apart from the rest, carried on in the cheapest 
possible way, and not as one part of a complicated interlocking 
system.” 

The ablest opponents of the specializing system can lay stress 
on the fact that Mr. Orwin generalizes from no more than three 
or four instances; Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Hosier and Mr. 
Bayliss figure over and over again, because they are a lone 
band ; and in one case initial success was followed by ultimate 
loss. There is something in the objection; but pioneers are 
always few: and instances are being slowly multiplied. In 
the wholly excellent ‘‘ Progress in English Farming ”’ series, 
issued by the Oxford School, a new pamphlet with a new 
example is about to appear. 

* * * * 

CULTIVATING WEEDS. 

One point made by the new school is that on the general 
farm weeds are regularly re-sown from the manure heap. 
Some few seeds of undesirable plants may be so sown, though 
most are killed ; but at the moment all the more disastrous 
examples of weed cultivation, so to say, are to be found on 
waste land; the less manure the more weeds, is a general 
maxim. The most depressing sights I have seen this summer, 
on several counties and not least in Norfolk, have been the 
possession of good land by ragwort and thistles, both weeds 
which it is a legal offence to cultivate. Both have flying seeds, and 
therefore every patch of either infects the neighbouring acres. 
The regulation prohibiting the free growth of these two most 
pernicious weeds is an absolutely dead letter. Ragwort is not 
only greedy of good ground, but is actually poisonous to stocks. 

* * * * 
VANISHING FLOWERS. 

Much has been written in many countries about the loss of 
seent in musk. This inexplicable disappearance is said to be 
paralleled by the loss of flavour in some of the herbs, especially 
tarragon (which incidentally, according to one specialist, 
enjoys a bumper sale during Goodwood week!) <A _ possible 
explanation is that Russian tarragon is grown instead of 
French, which is a much sharper and more ‘* flavoursome ” 
It is a herb much more freely used in France than in 
England, both in cookery and in salads. There is, I think, 
no doubt that much, perbaps most, of the tarragon sold for 
salads in England has lost that pervasive tartness which 
marked the tarragon of an earlier date. Have the professional 
Hampshire growers of this herb an adequate explanation ? 


species. 


%* * * * 
Zoo EXPERIMENTS. 

The new Zoo at Whipsnade has just proved the means of 
fulfilling the very first and original idea of the Zoological 
Society. It was to be a garden of acclimatization, designed 
at least in part to introduce animals to wild life in England. 
The very first animal selected for experiment was the guinea- 
fowl. Though it flourishes well enough, and was encouraged 
by some game preservers on the strange belief that the 
guinea-fowl kept the pheasants at home, the bird has never 
in any sense become wild, and there are probably fewer tame 
guinea-fowl than there were. A number of guinea-fowl of 
one variety have just been released and we shall probably see 
other strays from the charming little sanctuary inside the 
Whipsnade barrier; and it is to be hoped that Bedfordshire 
residents will adapt the sanctuary habit of mind as have the 


neighbours to other sanctuaries, especially Hickling, Whips. 
nade continues to grow in variety of population ; and 4 sort 
of enclosure—for the Polar Bears—is now virtually Complete, 
It will illustrate the advantages of this chalk ridge for the 


purpose of a Zoo. 
* * * 


A Potycamous Partrince! 

A theory has been started that the partridge—genergy 
quoted as an outstanding type of monogamy—is on occasign 
polygamous, and helps to support two families. What j 
quite certain about the male partridge is that it is singularly 
maternal. It has almost as strong an instinct as the hen ty 
brood the eggs, to help feed and brood the young and ty 
remain with the family through many succeeding months, 
Even where pairs are barren they remain together through 
the autumn and winter ; and probably continue to pair in the 
succeeding spring. In nineteen cases out of twenty the cock 
are models both of marital fidelity and paternal affection, 
At the same time there is a problem peculiar to the partridge, 
Parties of three are frequently met, both in the spring anj 
more rarely in the autumn; and no one has yet decided q 
the nature of the association. 


* * * * 
THE LOVELIEST VILLAGE. 

Which is the most lovely village in England is a question 
open to debate ; but few, I think, would deny that architee. 
turally no village, and indeed no town street, is quite com 
parable with Campden. It has a unity of colour and senti. 
ment as rare as it is beautiful. This architectural unity, 
due in large measure to the use of native stone for wall and 
roof, and this unchallengeable superiority in the village seems 
much more apparent to strangers than to the residents, Bya 
majority of two it was recently decided to substitute brick 
for stone in a number of cottages about to be built, though 
plenty of people were willing to help to pay the slight 
difference between the cost of brick and stone. Even if local 
authorities have not travelled widely enough to know the 
superiority of their village, their mere parochialism should 
save them from such Philistine blindness to their own beauties, 
Resentment was aroused all over the Cortswolds, and the 
decision was mercifully rescinded. The houses are to be built 
in stone. 

* * * %* 
Do GrousE MIGRATE ? 

How thorough our students of birds become ! When refer. 
ring recently to the experiment undertaken by a professor at 
Aberdeen University to discover the secrets of grouse mign- 
tion, if any, I did not know that he had ringed all the grouse on 
a particular moor. An example that may be compared with it 
was Mr. Chance’s preliminary work when he was investigating 
** the Cuckoo’s seeret.”” He located and watched every single 
meadow pipit’s nest on a spacious common; and by this 
means, and this only, was enabled to anticipate the actions of 
the female cuckoo. The Aberdeen experiment should give not 
less remarkable results, if sportsmen (and poachers !) wil 
return every ring they find to the University. It is not unlikely 
that abnormal weather may produce abnormal movements it 
the coveys. 

* * * * 
OTTERS AND BADGERS. 

The Animal Welfare Society of London University is stil 
seeking particular information about two animals, the otter and 
the badger. Both are harried in certain neighbourhoods ; but 
my own experience is that in several districts both animals 
are on the increase. Otters are to be found quite clos 
to London—on the Wey and on the Lea, where they have 
reappeared lately. In the extreme west, in Pembroke 
shire, for example, the badger is a very common animal, but 
it has, to our loss, been virtually exterminated in some 
hunts and on most game preserves where a keeper, so called, 
is in being. On the subject of our rarer mammals, I heard 
this week of the presence of a polecat on the very edge of 
Liverpool, as well as a great number in Cardigan, What of 


the pine marten, whose stuffed form decorates many a case if 
country houses of the west ? 


W. Beacn Tomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


{In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 


give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 
most suitable is about thai of one of our paragraphs on ** News of the Week.” 


*LA SECURITE ” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,—Your issue of August 22nd contained a letter from a 
mr. R. G. Walmsley ; it demands a retort ; I venture to hope 
that the hospitality of your columns will not be denied to an 
obscure Frenchman. As the reply to all your correspondent’s 
allegations—in his special pleading—would occupy too much 
of your valuable space, I will confine my comments to the 
main points. It would appear that he has forgotten the 
Frankfurt Treaty, which, as an instance of German magna- 
nimity, leaves something to be desired. Does Mr. Walmsley 
remember that the occupation of French soil by German 
soldiery went on until the uttermost farthing of the ** Indem- 
nity” was paid without cavil or chicanery ? France had 
given her signature, under extortion—but she honoured it 
none the less. Would your honourable correspondent assert 
that the two cases are parallel? It is a matter of notoriety 
that Germany never fully complied with the military and/or 
financial clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. Nevertheless, 
when France generously granted mitigations, such as the 
anticipation, by five years, of the evacuation of the Rhineland, 
she was “byway of acknowledgement” faced with other prepos- 
terous demands and covert threats. 

The quotation from the Stahlhelm of July 18th referring to 
the German blood spilt to ** free the Poles from the oppression 
of Tsarist Russia ” is a tragi-comic assertion—the Poles were, 
in fact, between the Devil and the deep sea. 

And lastly, it is perhaps not the duty of this country (who 
has usually abided by the treaties she has signed) to persuade 
France to submit to the bullying of Germany and her sup- 
porters.—I am, Sir, «c., 

AN OsBscURE FRENCHMAN. 


[To the Editor of the Srrecraror.| 
Sirn,—Mr. H. J. Prickett raised the question of the connexion 
between disarmament and treaty revision. In the present 
circumstances their practical relationship appears to be that 
of mutually exclusive alternatives. France and her allies will 
reduce their armaments only on condition that Great Britain 
confirms the territorial status quo, and guarantees it to them 
for a further period of years. Disarmament will not right the 
wrongs of a dictated peace ; neither will it redress the injus- 
tices of an arbitrary and unjust frontier. These injustices, 
and the fanatic nationalism they engender in their victims, 
constitute the essential threat to the security of France and 
to the peace of Europe. They may be removed only by one 
of two methods : treaty modification or war. Disarmament 
comes under the category not of treaty revision, but of treaty 
fulfilment. It is the duty of both France and ourselves to 
disarm. If we are wise, however, we will not purchase me- 
chanical disarmament at the price of affording to the injustices 
—the spiritual armaments—a further period of existence and 
of lethal activity. Armaments are a symptom of the sense of 
insecurity ; disarmament may upon occasion indicate not the 
relief of the disease, the threat of war, but merely the sup- 
pression of the symptom, and the neglect of the warning we 
should have heeded.—I am, Sir, &c., R. G. WALMSLEY. 
Bronté, Mossley Hill, Liverpool. 


THE CHURCHES AND DISARMAMENT 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,— The streets of Cambridge last Friday saw an unexampled 
sight. A procession of some three hundred persons from more 
than thirty countries marched from Trinity College to Great 
St. Mary’s Church ; in its ranks were Orthodox Archbishops 
In gorgeous robes, Anglican ecclesiastics, beruffed Scandinavian 
prelates, more sombrely gowned dignitaries from the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches of the Continent, from the United 
States, the Church of Scotland and the Free Churches. The 
Procession marked the end of the eighth international Con- 
ference of the World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches. During its sessions the major subject 


wereihks 


The length which we consider 
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was the Church and Disarmament. Even more valuable than 
its resolutions and the utterances of its speakers were the 
opportunities which it gave for intercourse between national 
and ecclesiastical groups, too often divided, for frank discus- 
sions which resulted in mutual understanding of differences 
and a determination to work together for world peace on the 
foundation of their common Christianity. A new feature of 
the Conference was the presence of over one hundred young 
people from the Churches of many lands whose enthusiastic 
co-operation was an inspiration full of hope for the future. 
The impression left by the Conference is that to-day, as 
perhaps never before, there is in the Churches, backed and 
urged forward by their youth, a force strong enough to ensure 
the peace of the world if they use the influence they still 
undoubtedly possess. United action by the Churches of 
Christendom can give new life to themselves and to mankind.— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. W. Fox. 


THE CRISIS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—In your article headed “The Crisis” in the issue of 
August 29th, you say that * we have been consuming more 
than we produced,” and that we were “on the brink of 
starvation because no one holds our credit good enough to sell 
us food.” Do you seriously contend that that is true with 
wheat selling at about 20s. per qr. and milk sellers faced with 
over-production and a big drop in prices ? Do you not know 
that according to the Board of Trade returns our ** favourable ” 
balance of trade, taking into account invisible receipts, for 
the nine years inclusive 1922-1930 was over 900 million 
pounds ? In other words we could have bought 900 million 
pounds’ worth more of foodstuffs and/or raw materials 
without borrowing. How can a creditor country, if it receives 
interest on foreign loans, keep and maintain a “ favourable ” 
balance ? It is quite clear that a debtor country if it pays 
interest on foreign loans must have a “ favourable ” balance. 
Can a creditor country have it both ways? Or is it the alarming 
truth that a very great part of foreign loans are lost for ever ? 

Make no mistake about it, the real barrier to their repay- 
ment is the inability of the creditor country to receive, not 
the inability of the debtor country to pay. You, of course, 
know that international debts, except to a negligible extent, 
have to be settled in goods. Take Australia, for example, full 
of real wealth, yet “* unable ” to pay ! 

Yes, I know it is the economy of Bedlam, but you are trying 
to perpetuate it when you advocate indiscriminate * economy.” 
So I am adopting your advice ; after a good many years as a 
regular subscriber I have cancelled my subscription to the 
Spectator with some regret. But what will you? I am also 
proposing to cut down my personal and household expenses, 
to use less coal to help the miner, to do without clothes (not 
quite) to help the tailor and the wool grower, to drink water 
to help the tea grower and the brewer and so on, and I have 
no doubt my expenses can be got down to about £2 per week. 
But if many of us do this, shant I be ten sorts of fools if I 
expect milk consumption to go up, of which I produce 200 
gallons daily ?—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. Brown. 

Northwood Farm, North Hayling, Hanis. 

[We do not wish to see the circulation of money here brought 


to a standstill, and we hope that Mr. Brown will reconsider 
one of his economies, the last that we would recommend. 


—Ep. Spectaior.} 


[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 

Simm,—The large measures required to balance the Budget 
should not, it seems, blind us to the unique opportunity for 
the claim of certain small measures which would tax luxury, 
spread taxation more equitably or assist small traders who 
have suffered unfairly in the post-War atmosphere of hustle. 

Some small matters often advocated, such as readjusting 
various stamp duties, may be ruled out at once, since they 
would ma‘nty affect, in some trifling degree, the overburdened 
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Income Tax payer, without any really compensating advan- 
age. <A ease for differentiating taxation of pure luxury may 
be seen as follows. Of two persons of moderate income of 
equal amount, the one may, owing to possessing a landed 
estate or to other heavy responsibilities, have to live very 
carefully or even parsimoniously to avoid dismissal of work- 
men, while the other person, with perhaps only two or three 
in family, will sometimes keep a large staff of domestic ser- 
vants, at present untaxed, at the same time absorbing service 
which poorer people have great difficulty in obtaining, and so 
artificially raising wage rates. 

In order to tax this luxury, and at the same time remedy a 
well-recognized sex grievance, it would seem that domestic 
indoor and outdoor servants, of both sexes equally, should, 
to some moderate number, say, four, be entertained tax free, 
and the whole surplus (instead of males only) be taxable at 
15s. each, or some higher rate.—I am, Sir, &e., 

LIBERAL. 
WHY NOT COME TO BRITAIN? 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sm,-—If I may I should like to thank the Spectator for pub- 
lishing the very sane and sound comments by Sir William 
Beach Thomas upon “ Secadavay’s ” article. 

We of the Travel Association are in a position to know that 
the hotels and country inns are continually improving. Even 
small country hotels are now equipping themselves with 
central heating, hot and cold water in all the rooms, baths 
and other amenities. Food is also improving, and, as any 
motorist will tell ** Secadavay,” it is now possible to get good 
meals where twenty vears ago bread and cheese and beer were 
the best we offered. 

Again, the health and pleasure resorts of Great Britain, 
from the biggest to the smallest, such as Brighton, Torquay, 
Hastings, Folkestone, Bournemouth, Southsea, Blackpool, 
Southport, Harrogate, Bath and many others, have laid out 
gardens, sports grounds, musi¢ and other pavilions on a scale 
which have greatly impressed hundreds of thousands of 
visitors from the Continent and elsewhere by their proportions 
and charm. 

Sir William Beach Thomas’ article will be an encourage- 
ment to the hotels and to those in authority at the health and 
pleasure resorts.—I am, Sir, &e., 

L. A. bE L. Mereniru, General Manager, 
Travel Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Kinnaird House, 1 Pall Mall East, SW.1. 


FRANCE AND REPARATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Srrcratror.] 

Sir,—-A note under the heading ‘France and Reparations ” 
on page 230 of your issue of August 22nd concludes with the 
formula, ** The French taxpayer is clearly not to be asked to 
relieve the German taxpayer of his obligations.” Allow me 
to say that no German or friend of Germany expects the 
French taxpayer to do the like. It is not any reasonable 
taxes which should be lightened, but what is called repara- 
tions, which seem likely, as is now generally acknowledged, 
some day to extinguish Germany's life—to the 
of Europe. 

As to the experts who 


detriment 
“affirmed Germany’s capacity to 
pay,” the juridical point of view may by now in fairness be 
dropped. It will be remembered that a man of Dr. Schacht’s 
authority resigned on account of the destructive height of 
the amount fixed, and, further, that a revision of the same, 
if necessary, was one of the conditions of The Hague Treaty. 
By the way, the German Minister of Finances has shown up 
that the sums already paid to France are a multiple of the 
whole cost of ‘reparations’ (for damage done).—I am, 
Sir, &c., WALTHER SCHUMANN. 
Alicna-Blankenese. 


THE COLOUR BAR 
[Zo the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,---Phere appeared in your issue of August 29th a letter 
from Mr. O. R. Walkey drawing attention to alleged ill- 
treatment of natives by the Australian police. Your corre- 
spondent refers to the article by Lieut.-Col. Lascelles, which 


— 


told of the successful efforts which had been made jn Ney 
Zealand to solve the problem of the ‘* Colour Bar,” and says 
inter alia, “one cannot help wishing that some such wi, 
policy were adopted in the neighbouring Australia.” 
It is difficult to understand how anyone familiar with the 
characteristics of both peoples could expect as much from the 
Australian aborigine as has been possible with the Maoris of 
New Zealand. The two peoples are poles apart in intelligence 
aptitude and industry. The history of both countries shoys 
that the natives were treated with scant respect by the early 
colonists—who happened to be Englishmen, unaffected by 
American police methods—but whereas the Maori won the 
confidence and esteem of the later colonist, the Australian 
aborigine has, generally speaking, proved quite unfitted to 
the duties and demands of civilized society. That there haye 
been abuses one cannot deny, as in every other country which 
has a * colour problem,” but a comparison of the conditions 
ruling in Australia with those of New Zealand is as unprofitable 
as the reference to American police methods in Australia js 
silly.—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. Denny, 
New College, N.W. 3. 


L wise 


STERILIZATION 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Dr. Harry Roberts has raised the question of the legality, 
or not, of sterilization. This is not the only direction in which 
our English legal system allows for variety of opinion, and in 
many directions it is to be hoped that we may eventually 
follow the system of a ‘* code” adopted in most civilized 
countries. 

Actually the practical issues concerning sterilization on 
grounds of heredity are a little more complex than would at 
first sight appear. 

(1) From the practical point of view there is a difference 
between the rights of an individual to spend money for some- 
thing which he wants himself, and the right of a Public 
Authority or its representative to spend public money. From 
this aspect, an Act of Parliament in regard to Eugenie 
Sterilization is highly desirable. 

(2) Those who are most anxious to see sterilization opera 
tions given, at the public charge, to poor persons with bad 
heredity, take the line they do from a keen sense of racial 
responsibility. Such responsibility works in two directions; 
while it is important to prevent the increase of bad _ stocks 
(negative eugenics), it is equally important to preserve good 
stocks from extinction. Thus, legislative proposals do not 
stop at a mere Enabling Bill, but include such safeguards as 
should prevent a hasty and unreasonable use by ill-advised 
persons, tending to the destruction of the procreative power 
in a man or woman whose stock should be preserved. The 
temptation frequently arises in such cases as the following ; 
where the wife bears the hereditary taint, the husband may 
wish himself to undergo an operation (as the present procedure 
is a paltry affair for a male, but a major operation in the case 
ofawoman). He very frequently forgets that on the death of 
his wife, he might reasonably expect to procreate by a future 
marriage. 

(3) The Bill recently brought in should have demonstrated 
sufficiently clearly to all thinking persons that some of the 
most urgent cases concern individuals who are not, under 
English law, free agents—namely, the feeble-minded and those 
mental patients whose recovery is not sufficiently advanced for 
them to live in the community except *‘ under licence,”’ that is, 
still under the surveillance of the Board of Control. It is not 
inopportune bere to call attention to a recent memorandum 
from the Board urging those in charge of mental patients to 
send home all cases who can reasonably be expected to be safe 
outside an institution. For many such, life at home will entail 
opportunities of procreation, and it is often very difficult for 
them, in view of their pathological condition, to avoid it. 

The pamphlet issued by the Committee for Legalizing 
Voluntary Sterilization gives a draft of a possible Bill. A 
second pamphlet called “ Psychiatric Indications for Steriliza- 
tion” shows how great is the danger to the nation of free pro- 
creation by persons suffering from two forms of insanity which 
are actually among the commonest in this country.—I am, Si, 
&e.; W. S. S. Hopson. 

20 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1, 
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SHORTAGE OF NURSES 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
cig,—The letters published by you on the question of the 
» shortage of Nurses * are most interesting. 

viss Bacon speaks for many of us in her appreciation of 
the extraordinary variety and opportunities and the real 
experience of life and humanity to be gained in the exercise 
of our profession. All can be grist that comes to our mill, 
and it is not a treadmill either, in spite of the anti-discipline 
contingent. For what service, profession or trade has not 
its ranks, grades, discipline and etiquette ? 

Nurses are like cooks, always needed somewhere, and it 
should be more generally recognized that a trained cert ificated 
nurse can choose her own career. For those who like 
Institutional and Communal life there are hospitals and 
nursing homes, for the free-lance there is service abroad, or 
private or district or visiting nursing and other branches of 
the service all involving varied intercourse and experience. 

As the Great War taught us, many women and girls have 
the nursing instinct but have not had the chance of exercising 
it. Before 1914 certain London hospitals allowed members 
of V.A.D. detachments to spend some weeks in hospital as 
visitor probationers to see the work and life from the inside. 
Ido not know if this is still done, but I can testify from 
personal experience that it is a good trial scheme and that a 
great deal can be learnt, and even if the course is not pursued 
the experience is most useful.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Star. ReGistTERED NURSE. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS WRITTEN 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sirn,—‘ Purist’s ”’ letter in your last issue gave just those 
detestable errors which are all too prevalent in our daily 
There are others too numerous to mention, but may 
Iadd just one or two? Paradox cannot “seem” to be an 
absurdity ; it is one. Demise meant the passing, as ‘ the 
demise of the Crown,” till lately, but now even dictionaries 
give it as signifying death. Anticipate does not mean expect 
but “to go before,” and a mutual friend differs in meaning 
a common friend.” 


Press. 


from ** 
“Purist ” might take up the interesting subject of mis- 
quoted common sayings such as ‘Cleanliness is next to 
(Godliness *’ instead of as originally and much more sensibly 
I am sure a long list of such could be 
EK. Le Bionp. 


“to goodliness.” 
compiled.—I am, Sir, &c., 
87 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
signs himself ‘‘ Purist,” in 
Protagonist,” derives it from 


Sm,—Your correspondent who 
criticizing the use of the word ** 
protos antagonistes. Surely he should have written protos 
agonistes. ‘This may be merely a clerical error. But, if he 
calls himself a ** Purist,’’ he should have avoided another very 
common error. He writes: ‘ Ignorant of the fact that the 
prefix is * protos,’ not ‘ pro,’ the word is frequently used by 
speakers. . . . The word is not ignorant of the fact. To 
justify his signature, he should have written, ** Speakers, 


ignorant of the fact . .. frequently use the word.’’—I am, 
Sir, &e., Cc. Hi A. Ef. 


GIBBON AND FANNY BURNEY 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sin,—Mr. Forster, in the second of his singularly interesting 
articles, writes of the famous author of the Decline and Fail 
as being, at one period of his life, ** a severe and unattractive 
young man.” Very probably he may have shown a severity, 
Which perhaps was not uncalled for, in maintaining discipline 
as an officer in the Hampshire regiment of militia, but his 
general attitude towards life can hardly be called austere, 
Witness his active membership of that delightful‘ Société 
du Printemps ” at Lausanne. 

That the historian, like many other men, 
unattractive in personal appearance must, I think, be admitted, 


great was 


for even his picture, painted by Siz Joshua Reynolds, cannot 


YIM 


conceal that extreme rotundity of face which was so unkindly 
commented upon by Fanny Burney in one of her letters : 
‘*Mr. Gibbon,” she says, ‘has cheeks of such prodigious 
chubbiness, that they envelop his nose so completely, as to 
render it, in profile, absolutely invisible.” 

But, in other respects, his long friendship with Lord and 
Lady Sheffield, M. Deyverdun, and several other people sug- 
gests that he could hardly have been an altogether 
“ unattractive ’? man.—I am, Sir, &e., WALTER CRICK. 

Hartfield Square, Eastbourne. : 


MUSICAL SETTINGS OF POEMS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.} 
Sir,—Apropos of the Ictter of A. R. C. in your issue of 
August 22nd—** Musical Settings of Poems ’’—a diary of a 
recent personal experience is somewhat illuminating : 

1. Acceptance by leading music publishing firm of MS. subject 
to permission for use of words. (Short poem of three verses. ) 

2. Correspondence extending over three months for permission 
to use them. 

3. Permission to apply to agent for terms. 

4. Terms—Royalty of 10 per cent. on published price (4d.). 
Now, as a composer's royalty is only 10 per cent., it is not at all 
likely that a publisher can make a business proposition if he has to 
pay an extra royalty of this kind. Therefore : 

5. Return of MS. by music publisher who states he cannot pay a 
double royalty. 

6. MS. placed on shelf for all time. 


J 


Truly music is the ‘ Cinderella of the Arts,’ and com- 
posers have no right to exist !—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Capt.) H. B. Wrarierbon. 


13, Frederica Road, Chingford, L.4. 


SUSSEX WOODLANDS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Srr,—Could not Mr. Bickersteth hand the reduction 
of his fallow deer to those humanitarians, in the R.S.P.C.A. 
and elsewhere, who are so cocksure that deer in woodland 
areas can be killed as easily and humanely as in parks and 
Scottish deer forests? If they were successful they would, 
for the first time in their lives, have made a really valuable 
contribution towards the solution of a hard problem of the 
humane control of the increase of large wild animals: if 
they failed, they might at least begin to learn that virtue 
of humility which is so becoming in those who, being without 
experience themselves, seck to criticize and direct the conduct 
of others. Personally I know of no humane way of dealing 
with deer living under the conditions described by your 
correspondent other than the expensive method of fencing 
all crops and young plantations against them. <A very few 
might be humanely shot by long and patient waiting at 
favourite feeding places, but as these would probably only 
be approached after dark directly the shooting began it is 
unlikely that enough deer would be killed to check their 
natural increase, let alone reduce their existing numbers.— 
TAVISTOCK. 


DEER IN 


over 


I am, Sir, &c., 
Glentrool Lodge, Newton Stewart, Scotland. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
AN EXpensiIvE MEAL. 

Original Poems for Infant Minds was not published in 
1859, but before even you were born: in 1806, by Darton 
and Harvey, Gracechurch Street. The verses were by Ann 
and Jane Taylor. Mr. E. V. Lucas edited a centenary edition 
in 1906. So far as I know, the book has not been out of 
print since 1806. Most of the poems which record incidents 
were based upon facts.—f. J. Harvey Darron, Kent. 

Tire Barns. 

In reply to Mr. G. S. Hewin’s letter in September 5th issue, 
there is a wonderfully preserved tithe barn at Stanway, in 
Gloucestershire, adjoining Lord Wemyss’ property.—-GERARD 
P. K. Henrer, Plane Tree House, Holeombe Brook, 
Lanes. 

What seems to me an excellent example of a tithe barn, 
in its roomy storage, typical roof construction and perfect 
state of repair, is to be found at Stamford (Lines.) in the 
Tithe Barn Café.—R. Anruvcr Osrain, Midland Station 
Hotel, Belfast. 
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Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Fntries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


The name and address, or 

When a word limit is sot 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves tho 


The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—Tihe Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——). 


Competition No. 22 (set by “ Scapavay.”) 


Assume that an American film company has committed 
itself, in a moment of aberration, to the screening of 
four of Shakespeare’s plays. <A prize of £3 3s. is offered 
for the best list of the four titles under which it is finally 
decided that the finished masterpieces shall go forth into 
the world. Competitors should, of course, give the 
original titles of the plays as well; but they may choose 
any plays they like. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, September 14th, 
1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
September 26th. 


Competition No. 23 (Set by “Duatt.”) 

Ir is assumed that, to increase the national character of 
the present Government, places are found in the Cabinet 
for Mr. Edgar Wallace, Miss Amy Johnson and Mr. Jack 
Hobbs. A prize of £3 3s. is offered for a paragraph, 
in the style of the News of the Week section of the 
Spectator, expressing approval of these appointments. 
No paragraph must exceed 250 words in length. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, September 21st, 
1931. The result of this competition will appear in‘ our issue 
of October 3rd. 

The result of Competition No. 21 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Report of Competition No. 20 
REPORT AND AWARD BY “ SCADAVAY.” 
Epirari ON A METEOROLOGIST. 
A prize of £3 3s. was offered for a 200-word Epitaph on 
a Meteorologist. 

To my mind there is something almost obscene in making a 
living out of the weather. The meteorologist of my imagina- 
tion is spiritually akin to the tricoteuse. But the weather- 
prophet is always without honour in his own land ; and in my 
saner moments I recognize the trade as a necessary and 
honourable one. But I must say I was surprised by the 
number of epitaphs composed in a spirit of eulogy untempered 
by even the kindliest criticism : though I suppose anyone who 
can stand up to the British climate, even in print, commands 
respect. Of those who lauded to the skies their interpreters 
on earth the best was ‘ Celtico.” 

Of those who did the reverse the most representative was 
perhaps T. G. Seton, of whose meteorologist we learn—with 
or without a twinge of pity, according to our natures—that 
“His outlook’s ‘Kather warm to hot.’” The pithiest was 
F. J. Lewcock, who finished with 198 words still in hand by 
submitting as an epitaph simpiy ** HIC JACET.” F. Loftus 
Wigram was almost as terse : 

* The swine 
Said ‘ Fine,’ 
And yet 
*T was wet.” 

The Rev. F. Keeling Scott had a_ good first line: 
** Depressed, but not unsettled, here he lies ”’ ; and ‘* Protec- 
tionist ”’ started off even more promisingly : 

“ Here lies Professor Hull-Baloo 
Who fell into the snake-pit at the Zoo,” 

but the connexion between this nasty accident and its 

victim’s vocation was too arbitrarily established. Of Miss 

Dorothy Kerr’s Vane Hope, D.Sc., it was poignantly recorded 

that ‘** He died of a broken heart, at Old Trafford.” L. V. 

Upward’s entry was good, and showed how one can be topical 

even on a tombstone by ending : 
* He died a lunatic, his work half done, 
Driven insane by 1931.” 

The Rey. A. H. Storrs, Arthur J. Mackey, Miss Rosa Vine, 

and A. Mercer Smith all deserve praise. 

A first prize of two guineas goes to P. S. Crisp, who re- 
minded us that Meteorology is all the funnier for being a 
science as well as a joke. A second prize of one guinea goes to 
W. G., who speaks out bravely for a civilization which has 
been taught that, in case of calamity, ‘it is kinder to say 
nothing about it,” and thereby traces to its true origin the 
odium incurred by meteorologists. Very honourably men- 





tioned are James Hall, for a pleasantly fatalistie epigram ; 
T. E. Olliver, some of whose sentences are very unlucky not to 


have won him a prize; and the Rev. P. M. Gedge, why 
reminded us that they did these things as least as well ig 
Greece. 
FIRST PRIZE. 
Hic Jace. 
Newton Hatitry RocKsavace. 

Only Son of tho late Alhezen Rocksavage Esq., by Whom 1 
a Child, he was Inculecated with the Nascent Desire to Acqua 
himself with the Science of Meteorology. 

AS a Mere Boy, he was as Skilled in the use of the Anemometer 
the Hygrometer, the Evaporometer, the Nephoscope and the 
Polarimeter as he was in that of the Globes. 

AT the age of Eleven, he had read Alhezen on Twilight, anj 
Vitellis on the Rainbow, and although Galileo on the Law of 
Inertia had been Banned by Zealous Tutors as Somewhay Undegip. 
able in Precept, he Nevertheless Acquired a Mastery of thy 
Principles Enunciated in this Monumental Work. 

HE took a Precocious Interest, in his Thirteenth Year, in thy 
System of Weather Reports as Devised by his Late Majesty 
Ferdinand II of Tuscany and Soon had a System Perfected unde 
which were Collated, Daily, Statistics from the Neighbouring 
Towns of Whortlebury-on-Ooze and Syncope-in-the-Mire, ‘ 

IN 1888, following some Ten Years of Intense Study anj 
Research, he Evolved his Famous Theory . . . 

G=[(2 n sin. ¢-++cos iv/r)]/83,000 
Which has Never Been Controverted, Although Many of th 
World’s most Distinguished Savants have Sought to Refute th 
Irrefragable. 

TWO Years later, in the September of 1890, he Crowned his 
Life’s Work by Issuing his Celebrated Treatise on Curvature ig 
Isobars. 

He who had spent a Lifetime in the Study of Meteorology was, 
in the Ninety-third Year of his Life, Stricken Down by a Meteorite 
while Conducting Pleistocene Researches in the Yosemite Valley, 

— This memorial was erected by his Son Kelvin Rocksavag 

and has been renovated by his grandson, Einstein Rocksavage~ 
P. S. Crisp, 
SECOND PRIZE. 
Here lies a wretch who from his earliest youth 
Rejoiced to bawl th’ intolerable truth. 
Of Eagle (S.) and Jeremiah blent, 
He deemed himself to spread ill tidings sent. 
In honeyed tones he told the shrinking boor 
That tempests round his cot next day would roar: 
With infinite complacence marked the spots 
Where sheep would have the footrot, cows the bots: 
With wreathed smiles the hailstorm prophesied, 
And lisped his baleful tale with modest pride. 
His lightest converse was of flooded lanes, 
Depressions deep and very heavy rains. 
And O! what mortal ear could e’er endure 
The way he mouthed: “* A falling temperature ” ? 
Does he still ply his trade ? We cannot tell. 
No frost is there in heaven, no floods in hell. 
Learn from his life, unthinking passerby— 
di truth’s unpleasant, tell a graceful lie. wi 
HIGHLY COMMENDED. 
Beneath this stone lies one who, year by year, 
Did take the measure of our atmosphere ; 
Until, when both were working at high pressure, 
The atmosphere prevailed to take his measure : 
But, tho’ we know not, of divergent ways, 
Which one he took, he now knows better days. 
James HALL, 
In Memory of 
SrconpAry IMPRESSION 
the renowned meteorologist and cynic who disappeared during 4 
bright interval, on 15th July, 1931, and is believed to have made 
Direct Descent from this spot in an endeavour to propitiate 4 
belated heat-wave. : Tracing from S. Swithin and Dame 
Shipton, for many years he upheld the orthodoxy of Old Moore; 
but in later life he discarded the use of corns and seaweed as means 
to prognostication, and derived entirely from Science. . . + 
His serene optimism proved of inestimable service to the com 
munity during long periods of chastening by cyclonic disturbancé 
and pressure from Iceland; while his glossary of predictions 
remains indubitably the finest reference available to equivocators. 
Among many other remarkable achievements he instituted 
thermometrie and barometric readings as substitutes for lotteries; 
and, despite popular misconception regarding the principles con- 
trolling coded selections, his **‘ Further Outlooks”? were generally 
accepted as the prime factor in all ante-post speculation. 


To marl: their esteem and gratitude, this tablet was dedicated by 
the Amaigamated Druggists and Medical Practitioners. 
T. Kk. OLLIvER. 
otpavoy éfijrow ror’ om otpavy aorepdevte 
Keiuat, yrOs Sapxhy yras te Sdmovs Vdaros 


Rev. P. M. Gepcs. 
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A Simple Soul 


Nelson. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 


¢pECULATIONS have been started by (amongst others) Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who pursues the question with characteristic 
confidence and inaccuracy, whether Wellington or Nelson 
js the more typical Englishman. But does it matter? And, 
anyhow, is it necessary that they should be typical? Was 
Caesar a typical Roman—Caesar who powdered his face, 
pulled out his superfluous hair and painted his lips? Was 
(romwell a typical Englishman, when he shed copious tears, 
as he often did, feste Mrs. Hutchinson, and slobbered kisses on 
his friends ? Was James I, who did much the same things 
and worse, @ typical Scot? Is Napoleon the Corsican a type 


By Clennell Wilkinson. 


F ofthe French ? Do we need always to look for type in a great 


man? Doubtless it is highly flattering to the national pride 
for a people to be able to point to any leading figure as the 
fine flower of the national genius, but surely sometimes an 
individual can be allowed to be just himself without being 
expected to conform to a rigid national mould. Wellington, 
porn in Ireland, is acclaimed as an example of English hardi- 
hood, when he braved the inclemency of our winters in a pair 
of white duck trousers; but Wellington took good care to 
wear a pair of thick woollen drawers underneath. But 
whether or no Nelson is to be considered a typical Englishman, 
it is the aim of Mr. Wilkinson’s discerning book to discover, 
and the answer must be decided by the reader. 

Mr. Wilkinson is quite frank about not being able to produce 
any new material concerning the world’s greatest sailor, but 
he marshals the known facts succinctly and in good perspective, 
and, indeed, the Nelson story could hardly be better set forth. 
The main interest, however, of the book lies in its examination 
of the Nelsonian psychology. The author, then, finds the 
keynote of Nelson’s psychologicai make-up to be simplicity— 
simplicity plus ambition and a deliberate intention from his 
earliest years of becoming a national hero, the intention itself 
being some evidence of a simple mind. From the same source 
flowed his vanity, for vanity has so often simple-mindedness 
for its sire. Nelson was vain; he admits it and speaks of 
himself just before the Nile as “‘a vain man on Sunday 
evening at sunset, walking in his cabin with a squadron about 
him, who looked up to their chief to lead them to glory.” 
Theatrical he was too most obviously ; on great occasions— 
and how many there were of them in his hard-going life—he 
always mounted what Mr. Wilkinson aptly calls a “ kind of 
histrionic heroism,”? which culminated in the famous ‘ Kiss 
me, Hardy.”” And yet considered from another point of view 
such behaviour was perhaps not really theatrical; it was 
merely that Nelson always dramatized his perfectly genuine 
emotions. 

His vanity and simple heart made him specially susceptible 
to flattery, which his mistress, Lady Hamilton, was always 
ready to lay on with a trowel. To simplicity again is due 
what the misunderstanding may think of as boasting ;_ but it 
was merely that he spoke out frankly from his heart, and Mr. 
Wilkinson acutely points out that there is a theatricality of 
reticence as well as of speech. Also Nelson, whom Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has called ‘* an exquisite coward,’ knew he was brave. 
On July 8rd, 1797, during a boat action, ‘a warm night at 
Cadiz” (as Nelson called it) he solemnly records ‘that 
perhaps my personal courage was even more conspicuous than 
at any other period of my life.’ Vain and almost childishly 


Adventure 


Sidney Reilly. A narrative written by himself. Edited 
completed by his wife. (Elkin Mathews. 10s. 6d.) 

The Way of Bitterness. By Princess Peter Wolkonsky. (Methuen. 
7s. Gd.) ‘ 


and 


Maxy good stories of the personal adventures which followed 
on the heels of the Bolshevik Revolution are only just coming 
to light. Of them all there can be none more dramatic than 
that of Captain Reilly, and few more human than that of 
Princess Peter Wolkonsky. It is characteristic of the time 
(and perhaps of Russia at all times) that there should be so 
Many resemblances between them, and so many points of 
sharp contrast. Captain Reilly and Princess Peter were both 


vVviths 


emotional, Nelson was yet not introspective. It has been 
said of Washington that “he possessed the superb self- 
confidence that comes to a man whose inner life is faint,”’ and 
the words might almost be applied to the temperamental 
Nelson, poles apart as he was from the hard-minded American, 
who hardly ever betrayed emotion throughout his whole 
career. (Or was Washington typically English?) But 
besides this one may press the parallel between Washington 
and Nelson a little further. An American historian has 
remarked of Washington that he was “ vain, fond of adulation 
and power,” and, like Nelson, “greatly disturbed by 
criticism.’’ Both minds too were, within limits, of the execu- 
tive type; that is, they knew how to handle men and suc- 
ceeded in getting the best out of them. Professionally, Wash- 
ington was not a very great soldier; whereas Nelson’s naval 
genius was supreme. Not that, like the Great Condé’s, it 
flowered suddenly and as it were by a miracle. On the con- 
trary. Nelson had a hard, long and a varied sea-training as 
captain’s servant, midshipman and able seaman, before he 
was passed as lieutenant, and it was not till he had been 
twenty-five years at sea that he saw a fleet action—at Toulon, 
where he was, as always, in the van of the attack. Nothing 
need here be said of his transcendent professional qualities, 
but a passing note may be made of the man’s humanity in a 
singularly brutal service, of his winning manners which com- 
bined and contrasted with ruthlessness when ruthlessness 
was necessary, and of his constant care of his crews. No ship 
in which Nelson sailed but was a happy ship; he was always 
satisfied with his crews and so got the best out of them. That 
he secured by maintaining their morale by means of theatricals, 
music and dancing, while a generous allowance of wine, 
lemons and onions helped to preserve their health. 

If there is one fault in the book—in its views, though never 
in its treatment—it is the attitude the author takes up with 
regard to Lady Hamilton. He points out very rightly that 
this woman of extreme beauty and the shadiest of ante- 
cedents was emphatically not the central fact of Nelson’s later 
life. But he suggests that this age may take a more lenient 
view of the relations of the pair than did the Victorians, who 
talked of a guilty passion. Were they wrong? Here was a 
common trull—coarse in her manners, vulgar of speech (she 
‘alled her husband *‘ Sir Willum”’), addicted to drink and 
like all cocottes prodigally extravagant. For her Nelson 
deserts his wife, who was “ before everything a lady,” and 
Emma (“ready to be in love with anyone, poor child ! ”— 
anybody’s woman in fact) was very ready to take on the hero 
of the Nile, who was himself inconstant and always susceptible 
to freshly presented female charm ; while Emma maintained 
her hold by her undoubted physical attraction and by 
copiously bedaubing her hero with flattery. Nelson on his 
part was enjoying the favours of the wife, and Sir William, 
the husband, was quite content to form part of the triangular 
ménage. ‘This was the situation which Mr. Wilkinson calls “ a 
great and beautiful thing.” ‘‘ You are a saint,’ Nelson wrote 
to the woman, but people declined to know the saint, and 
that in the cighteenth century, which could not quite bring 
even its not over-delicate self to countenance the relations 
between what a contemporary gossip-writer called “ Anthony 
and Moll Cleopatra.” 

M. J. C. MerkLEJOHN, 


in Russia 


anti-Bolshevik, the former actively so, as an agent of the 
British Secret Service in Russia, the latter passively, as a dis- 
placed member of the old régime. Each went back to Russia 
after escaping from it; Captain Reilly with the self-avowed 
intention of overthrowing Lenin, Princess Peter to rescue her 
husband, who for no particular reason had been made prisoner 
by the Bolsheviks. As a heroic wife she earns a glowing 
tribute from Mr. Jobn Buchan in a preface. 

Any anti-Bolshevik going back at that time had need of 
more protection than was afforded by the laws of Russia, then 
Peter therefore 


in flux and often superseded. Princess 


acquired a false ticket of the Estonian Cogamunist Party on 
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which to enter her native land. It proved useless, and after 
other expedients had failed she got in by the simple, but 
extremely dangerous, process of advancing with General 
Yudenitch’s Army to Gatchina, and remaining there when 
that army retreated. Escaping the attentions of the Red 
Army, she went on foot to Petrograd, found old friends who 
had remained, and with their help got to Moscow. Here she 
obtained the infinitely more valuable help of Maxim Gorky— 
in like fashion the saviour of hundreds of his countrymen—and 
began a long attack on the Soviet bureaucracy. Appealing in 
turn to Krassin, Boguslavsky, and Yenukidze, she was in turn 
promised help and disappointed by each, for each professed 
himself unable to prevail on the Tcheka. Finally she gained 
the ear of Dzerzhinski himself—the best of all tributes to her 
persistence and courage—and her husband was _ released. 
Thus the battle was half-won, and when Boguslavsky gave her 
a pass to Petrograd on an official mission as lecturer for an 
imaginary * Balt-Flot University,” it was all but over. Only 
months of waiting remained before she was able to escape 
with her husband abroad. 

Princess Peter’s last adventure was amusingly conspirative. 
In the Secret Service, conspiracy was necessarily a more serious 
business. One cannot, nevertheless, avoid the suspicion that 
Captain Reilly, inheriting something of Russian nature from 
his Russian mother, has described it with some unnecessarily 
melodramatic exaggeration : 

““* Pass, Comrade Relinsky,’ said the Lett soldier on guard 
at the corner of the street. 

**I passed. The soldier did not trouble to examine my papers, 
He knew me. I was Comrade Relinsky of the Tcheka-Criminel.”’ 

Thus Captain Reilly's own narrative opens. And thus it 
continues : 

“*Ts that you, Dagmara ?’ I asked. 

“«*M. Constantine.’ There came the sound of achain being removed, 
the door opened, and I slipped in. The door closed quietly behind me. 

*T was M. Constantine, Chief of the British Secret Intelligence 
Service in Russia.”’ 

After Azeff, Opperput, Bazhanoff, and a host of others, it is, 
of course, quite possible to believe both in these disguises and 
in the presence in the higher ranks of the Tcheka of British 
secret agents. It is less casy to believe in all the implications 
of Captain Reilly’s story. That Captain Cromie was aware 
of much of his work is probable: it is one of the many mis- 
fortunes of having a secret service at all that the military and 
naval attachés of diplomatic missions cannot but be concerned 
in it. But that Captain Cromie was aware of, or in any way 
connected with, Captain Reilly’s plot to capture Lenin and 
Trotsky seems on the face of things unlikely. The plot itself, 
in fact, is only just within the bounds of probability, even 
when we remember that the romantic Mr. Winston Churchill 
was then in office. 

Yet, however we may regard its details, the essence of Cap- 
tain Reilly’s story is true to the conspirative nature of an 
especially conspirative period in the history of the most con- 
spirative of all European peoples, and in virtue of this is 
infinitely more exciting, while telling of not dissimilar adven- 
tures, than the story of Princess Peter Wolkonsky. Its judge- 
ment of Bolshevik leaders needs tempering with, for instance, 
the account Princess Peter gives of her husband’s encounter 
with Uritsky, head of the Petrograd Tcheka, and with the 
fact that she was helped on all sides by well-known Bolsheviks. 
But for the thrill of hairbreadth escapes it can be bettered by 
only a very few stories of imagination. 

And then the unhappy sequel. Brunovsky’s evidence not- 
withstanding, it seems improbable that Captain Reilly, cap- 
tured on his last visit to Russia, is still alive. Although that 
last visit was made in the interest of White Russians, it was 
as an agent of the British Government that Captain Reilly 
was sentenced to death. His fate and his story both prompt 
a question if such secret service is really worth while. Whether 
or no individuals should be allowed to sacrifice their lives is a 
matter largely for the individuals themselves. But when their 
work is in direct contradiction with that of diplomatic agents, 
questions of national policy arise. Captain Reilly absolves 
Mr. Bruce Lockhart from any share in his conspiracy, and 
while he was preparing it Mr. Lockhari was trying to establish 
something like normal relations with the Bolsheviks. Relations 
With Russia just after the Revolution were notoriously an 


——. 


example of the worst diplomacy there has ever beep, ” 
would it not be better for the future that Governments tho 
decide in such cases whether they wish to support or Overthto, 
other Governments, and not half-heartedly try to do both 
once ? Our own Government is in this respect no worse thay 


others. It would lose no prestige by being better, 


W. Hi, 


The Round of Knowledge 


Everyman’s Encyclopaedia. 12 vols. (Dent. Vols, LIV, 4 
to Denmark, 5s. 6d. each.) ‘ 
How would you classify pigs, what is the population of Bungay, 
and who is Carrie Catt? Could you give quite shortly ay 
account of what changes have taken place in the Army 
since the War, (with the International limitations that hay 
been imposed on armaments up to 1931) or of the rece 
Atlantic flights and the philosophy of Bergson? Wou 
you like to know what Cecil Rhodes’s grave looks like » 
the Australian federal capital of Canberra? It might perhaps 
be convenient for you to have clearly summarized withiy 
the limits of a short article the cas? of the capitalist very 
Marxism, the latest views on capital punishment, the casualti« 
of the Great War, and the principles of birth-control an 
contract-bridge. Who is the Emperor of Annam and wha 
is an arroba? Have you got anything to say about th 
Abecedarians and who were the Maids of Llangollen? | 
you are a crossword-puzzle devotee hunting for clues, if you 
are a busy journalist anxious to get quickly at pemmicanize 
facts, if you are just an ordinary person who is addicted t 
the good habit of looking up things which he is ignorant of 
or does not understand, here is the book for you; but jt 
never claims wholly to supplant specialized books of reference, 
It is twenty years since these useful little volumes wer 
first issued—twenty years which have put a new face on the 
world—and Everyman's Encyclopaedia has therefore become 
a new book, though where old matter was of perennial interes 
it has always been retained. We are helped in digging out 
information by copious cross-references ; Wwe are pointed tp 
more extended information on certain important topics by 
short bibliographies ; it is a pleasure to notice that Gree 
words when used are correctly accented ; and from the purely 
technical point of view the volumes lend themselves to easy 
consultation by opening flat. To ‘ review,’’ in the sense of 
giving some account of the contents of an Eneyclopaedia— 
that * round ef knowledge ” as Sir Thomas Browne called it 
—is, of course, impossible ; a random inspection is all that 
van be given. This reveals some of the scientific articles as 
particularly well done. The brief survey of Biochemistry, 
ior example, shows the man in the street succinctly but clear) 
the vast content and enormous importance of the subject. 
The short essay on anthropology gives an interesting ani 
never unduly stuffed résumé of all that has been recently 
discovered in or said about that department of knowledge 
including the American fundamentalist position on_ the 
*““mnonkey demnification of mankind.” We are brought 
down almost to the last second of date about Sir Arthu 
Evans’ discoveries in Crete, and there is a short note giving 
all the essential facts of the notorious Glozel frauds. (I 
that connexion is noted a misprint—Reinarch for Reinach, 
and misprints in a reliable book of reference ought not to 
occur. Others are Marcellas (I. 428), phinok for _ finnock 
(III. 126), Issaac Butt, Aleade for Alealde (III. 241); while 
T.N.T. does not stand for trinotrotoluene. This kind 0 
thing ought to be cleaned up.) Biographically, too, the 
encyclopaedia is, for its necessarily imposed limits, noticeably 
full, and to an extent it acts as a sort of Who’s Who ? both 
for the living (e.g., Sir Herbert Barker) and for the recentl 
dead (e.g., of Dr. Bridges, late laureate). There is a quietly 
neutral account of Mr. Baldwin’s rise to the premiership from 
what The Times called the position of ‘an unobtrusive 
backbencher.” The biography of M. Briand is almost 4 
history of modern France in its international relations ; and 
a place is even found for a short note on the stormily pic 
turesque career of the Riff firebrand, Abdel Krim. It i 
doubtless diflicult to proportion biographical space, but one 
must confess that one would have liked to see a little mor 
given to each of the two Samuel Butlers, and a little less 
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or considerably less to the personality of President Nicholas 
Murray Butler. It might also be suggested to the Editor 
that as far as possible a miniature summary should be given 
ofa man’s life-work or the results achieved by it. The reader 
would not, for example, gather from the biography of Charles 
Bradlaugh that he did so much to make free speech possible 
where it was not so before. 

Ina work of so vast a scope as this there are 
ie inevitably—faults of detail. The article on “ Angling ° 
js in parts ludicrously absurd and needs drastic revision, 
and that on Big Game is not up to date, as far as safart in 
Kast Africa is concerned. The assegai is not used “ par- 
ticularly by Zulu tribes ” ; it is used by all the Bantu peoples. 
The bison in North America, so far from ** gradually becoming 
extinet,”” is appreciably increasing in numbers. Once more 
ye find that hardy annual, the Gulf Stream, stated to exert 
“an enormous influence on the climate of N.W. Europe’ 
(I 647). The Gulf Stream ceases (according to Mackinder) 
“fully one thousand five hundred miles from the nearest 
shore of Britain.” On p. 1 a@ in “ three shillings a pound ” 
is called the indefinite article, whereas it is a broken-down 
form of an O.E. preposition. A very small acquaintance 
with English historical grammar would have avoided such 
an error, and the similar one in the same column of calling 
ing in “ a-walking ”’ a participle. Does the Editor really 
believe, as he seems to imply on IV. 489, that the whole 
Bible is * a work of revelation’? Is he serious in maintaining 
that casus belli means ‘causes of war,” and why, oh why, is 
there no mention in the Encyclopaedia of a cocktail, though 
cockie-leekie is honoured with a description ? 

Yet these are but flies in an extremely useful and handily 
applied form of ointment, though, if the ointment is to be 
ued fearlessly and confidently, the flies should be strained 
out of future potfuls without delay. 


there must 


Social Inefficiency 


The Mental Defective. By J. A. Berry and R. G. Gordon. (Kegan 
Paul.) 8s. 6d. 

Tur authors of this work are respectively Director of Medical 
Services and Consulting Neurologist at the Stoke Park Colony 
for Mental Defectives, and are therefore in a position to give 
us fruits of first-hand observation and experience. One 
would have welcomed more evidence of such individual expe- 
rience and less prejudiced dogmatism, for, although the book 
contains much accurate and useful information on legal 
aspects and administrative methods, we are given very little 
of such material as would enable us to form for ourselves a 
reasonable picture of the mental deficiency problem. 

Technically, mental deficiency is distinguished from other 
forms of insanity in that it consists in an arrested development 
of mind at an infantile or juvenile stage, rather than an actual 
perversion of the mental faculties. Its extreme form is 
idiocy; and above that level is included every grade of 
mental development, short of that which, in a given society, is 
aceepted as normal. It will be seen that the definition of 
mental deficiency at any given time is determined even more 
by social evolution and social convention than by individual 
considerations. For this reason, as Professor Karl Pearson 
has suggested, social inefficiency would be a more suitable 
deseriptive term. The condition should not be looked upon as 
astrictly pathological one, and it does not lend itself to those 
specific methods of diagnosis applicable to most of the diseases 
with which doctors are concerned. Indeed, the problems 
which mental deficiency raises come far more within the pro- 
vinee of the sociologist than within that of the physician ; and 
one is not surprised to find that the soundest and most helpful 
observations on the subject have been contributed by non- 
medical writers. 

Dr. Berry and Dr. Gordon seem to be a little unduly ob- 
sessed with anatomical erudities, and they lay it down, with 
doubtful warrant, that mental deficiency ** depends on an 
insufficiency of brain-cells * ; adding that ** this insufliciency 
of brain-cells can be recognized without difficulty by those 
\fter which, one is not 


irained in the requisite knowledge.” 
surprised to learn that 
Mistakes in diagnosis should occur.” 
authors’ estimate of the prevalence of mental defectiveness 


therefore, no reason why 
If we are to accept the 


* there is, 


in the community, diagnosticians will save their time by mas- 
tering the stigmata of normality rather than those of inade- 
quacy ; for we are told that ** the majority of persons in any 
average population have their mentality arrested at the 
thirteen-year-old level; so that such individuals are at the 
upper levels of feeble-mindedness in any but the simplest 
environments and surroundings, and are unable to adapt 
themselves to the more complex situations of life.” The 
reader may well, at this point, stop to speculate on the magni- 
tude of the situation which feeble-mindedness presents, 
especially when he learns that it is ** the high grades and dull 
normals’? who constitute the ** potential menace”; * for the 
lower grades are comparatively harmless.” 

The authors recognize the practical difficulties involved in 
any attempt radically to deal with this social problem. They 
accept the fact that mental deficiency has always been present 
in human society, and assert that it always will be. ** What 
nature has denied the mental defective, no human power 
‘an provide.” They consider, notwithstanding, that ~ both 
segregation and sterilization are indispensable methods of 
handling the problem; but,” they add, * the legal remedies 
may be written down as largely failures, or, at their best, 
only as temporary expedients.” As a means of seriously 
diminishing the proportion of mental defectives (even such as 
are legally certifiable under our present laws) in the popula- 
tion, sterilization, even were it practicable, would clearly be 
but in the smallest degree effective. Segregation of the worst 
cases is necessary, for the sake both of the defectives them- 
selves and of the community ; but cure seems at present to 
be out of the question. Indeed, Dr. Berry and Dr. Gordon ask 
us to accept the conclusion that ** mental defect cannot be 
cured. It must be endured, and it is our desire and ambition 
that the endurance should be as pleasant and profitable as 
possible, both for the individual and the community; and 
should cost the nation as little as possible, so that more may 
be available for those citizens who are really of use to them- 


or 


selves and their fellows.” 

This may seem a too fatalistic tolerance of a widely alleged 
national menace; but it is difficult for any open-minded 
person, familiar with the statistical facts and aware of the 
rudimentary state of our present knowledge of the laws of 
heredity, to formulate a more positive course of action. 

Harry Roserrs, 


What Think Ye? 


The Riddle of the New Testament. 
Jart., and Noel Davey. (Fabe1 and Faber. 


By Sir Edwyn Hoskyns, 
10s. 6d.) 
Tir Riddle of the New Testament, according to the view set 
forth in this vigorous and impressive book, is not a problem of 
credibility, but a problem of significance. What did the 
record of the life and death of Jesus of Nazareth mean to the 
primitive writers? When the historical method has dealt 
faithfully with their works, what is the nature of the material 
left in our hands ? Put in another way: ‘* Does the New 
Testament ultimately rest upon human, spiritual, and mystical 
experience, or does it rest upon a particular individual his- 
tory? Disregarding for a moment the fatal * Either—or ~ 
which really invites us to choose between the completing 
halves of all real religion, to the impoverishment of both —we 
see that the question, thus put, is intended to concentrate 
attention (even exclusive attention) on the and 
factual claims of Christianity, as presented in its earliest 
says Sir Edwyn Hoskyns, “ lies 


historical 


writings. ‘“ The challenge,” 
in the history, and not in the thought detached from the 
history.” The New Testament is * not a collection of thought- 
ful essays nor an attempt to construct a system of ethics.” It 
claims to give an account of God Acting, in a particular his- 
torical life and death ; and by His action giving that life and 
death a universal and ultimate significance. 
This may be true or 
existence is a historical fact. It is the 
ial” of Christianity. It gives the Gospels their living unity 
and forbids us to relate the bits we like to an amiable and 


* staggering claim ” false: but its 


rough Jewish mater- 


* Jesus of History ” whilst rejecting the eschato- 
Even St. Mark is not a mere shapeless 


. carefully con- 


Imaginary 
logieal and the severe. 
compilation of Petrine reminiscences, but a 


structed literary unity setting forth the claim of our Lord 
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to be the Messiah promised in the Old Testament, coming in 
the power of God. The bringing out of this significance became 
a major interest with subsequent writers. Matthew and Luke 
edit the record in the interest of special interpretations ; but 
on the whole all three agree in the meaning they give to the 
life and death of Jesus ; whilst the Pauline and Johannine 
writings expound that meaning in terms of theology. More- 
over, this Christology, however difficult, is embedded in the 
earliest Christian tradition. Jesus acted, lived, and died as 
He did because His own outlook was Messianic and sacrificial, 
He was not merely a sublime ethical teacher, afterwards 
clothed by Greek thought with the attributes of a Saviour 
God. In His life and death He was “ consciously fulfilling a 
necessity imposed on Him by God, through the demands of 
the Old Testament.” Thus the New Testament, seen his- 
torically, is the fulfilment of the Old; and is incomprehen- 
sible without it. In the eyes of the Evangelists all the miracles, 
and most of the parables, owe their importance to the fact 
that they are actual or virtual fulfilments of prophecy. “ The 
physical miracles are external signs of the supreme Messianic 
miracle, the rescue of men from the grip of the powers of evil — 
of sin... by the power of the Living God exercised through 
the agency of the Messiah”; and this saving action cul- 
minates in the sacrifice of the Cross. The association of the 
Passion with human salvation is such a commonplace of 
Christian belief, that its strangeness is easily missed. ** But it 
is strange indeed “and found in the end to rest upon Old 
Testament prophecy. 

Thus from every angle the authors of this remarkable piece 
of apologetic press to their central conviction that * detection 
of Old Testament allusions is the real key to the Gospels.” 
Yet is it not possible after all that the Gospels are like those 
strong rooms which can only be opened by the simultaneous 
and will never yield their secret to the key 

Some philosophic background, some con- 


use of two keys; 
of history alone ? 
sciousness of the profound spiritual significance of the facts, 
are surely essential to any adequate interpretation of Christian 
belief. There is nothing here to account for the transforming 
power and undying charm of the synoptic record ; why it has 
won not merely acceptance, but adoring love. The answer to 
the * Riddle © which is here offered has, too, its own dangers ; 
as the authors practically admit. For either we must accept 
the detailed and purposive fulfilment in history of the oracles 
or else concede the elaborately 
Yet 


con- 


of the Hebrew prophets ; 
artificial character of the Synoptic portrait of Christ. 
Dante’s declaration 
the sense of this work 


another solution seems possible. 

cerning the * Divine Comedy,” that 
is not simple, but on the contrary it may be called polysemous,”’ 
is true not only of great literature but also of crucial events: 
History—and especially religious history—reflects within the 
time-series truths that transcend the Hence it 
and the degree in which it 


time-series, 
may be interpreted on two levels ; 
is conditioned by the close interweaving of the past and the 
present, the chain-like procession of events, need do nothing 
to infringe the claim of the truths which are revealed in it to 
an independent and Eternal reality. 

EVELYN UNDERUWILL, 


“The Greatest German of the 
2oth Century” 


By Margaret Goldsmith. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Count Zeppelin. A biography. Witha 


Foreword by Hugo Eckener. 
We all agree, in principle at any rate, that Schadenfreude, 
rejoicing at the misfortunes of others, is mean and low. But 
surely it is permissible to be glad when we find that others are 
not better than ourselves ¢ There is something encouraging in 
this story of the struggle (it might have been in England !) which 
a great German inventor had to make against his countrymen’s 
neglect and disdain. Miss Goldsmith well. She 
might well have left out the four trivial chapters which tell of 
Count Zeppelin’s life until he began to design and build airships, 
But if vou 


narrates it 


or at all events have compressed the four into one. 


skip hastily through these and come to page 110, you will find 
yourself at the beginning of a really heroic combat between a 
vou will find yourself 


brave man and harsh circumstances, 


Septen 


following with thrills of sympathy the ups and owns of 
Count’s great adventure. By cage of } 
Towards the end of last century, when he began his plmsction POS? 
career (he had been up to then in the army), the ideg ats record of t 
navigation was derided. He was known as “ the crazy Coun: este compel 
He was snubbed by the Prussian Government. A stiens permits, al 
commission stigmatized his plan of an airship as * prakt ational tra 
inverwertbar (in effect worthless),”’ just as a similar patel js well as 
scientists had in 1802 declared Fulton’s first steamboat m necessary 
to be * visionary and impracticable.” Kaiser Wilhelm » operate § 
who was afterwards to hail Zeppelin as “ the greatest Ge 
of the twentieth century,” refused to receive him though, a 
noble, the Count had a right to visit his sovereign. Even, 
the trial of the earliest “* Zepp,” which went off quite Well, t,gmewomen 22 
newspapers, especially the Frankfiirter Zeitung, which Allan. 
reckoned the most intelligent, were scornful about the Prospedfae!T seems € 
of the dirigible balloon. d super 
The Count had certainly bad luck. He had to scrape piptelP sayin 
funds as he went along—until State lotteries supplied his lan fevoters espe 
needs. One airship was smashed up by a gale, another jy ell-choser 
burned—two out of four. Only by simple-hearted persisteng emajority 0 
by faith in his ideas and in the help of Providence, did the qjmof govern! 
man succeed in conquering the air. He was between fifty gyfiapproxima 
sixty when he got to work in earnest. He was seventy before works? I 
won through. Up to his death, at eighty-five, during the Wefpeused wit 
he was active, alert, cheerful, working hard, trusting in GofReven such 
“as deeply religious as a child.” In no other way than inventigjgtax and W 
airships did his genius display itself. He was described by ajepays just 
not very discriminating admirer as looking like * a holy fangigffijntelligent 
with a dash of the typical old reckless hussar and always tjfBall these 2 
perfect gentleman!” A strange mixture indeed! Ye ,— The rea 
mixture not impossible in Germany, though it would be jffas they a 
england. fare set for 
We have still to discover whether the rigid airship is destin be @ SUP! 
toendure. The Zepps were a failure during the War,  Vesgifmore that 
of similar construction have yet to show that they are to jpfpeight milli 










relied on for regular journeys. But whatever may happen jffpersons. 
his invention, this gallant inventor, who over and over aga Not all 


endured bitter disappointments without losing hope or ceasig Dictionary 
from mental strife, will remain one of the notable figures wy p(apital. 
have taken leading parts in the conquest of nature by mankind J Capital: 


Why the Land Languishes 


tion.” 1H 
any enqui 
The Agricuitural Crisis. Vol. I. 
League of Nations. (Allen & Unwin. 









for with a 
she avoid 


Economic Committee of tle 
7s. 6d.) 
Ir would be easy to sum up the main general conclusions! bi 
of this sound and original contribution to the agricultuni}¥hich ce 
problem ; but the essential value lies in the account of tle femtvel. 
plight of farmers in this country and that. If these anfsated in 
carefully compared it becomes apparent that “ the ultima! the cc 
causes of the agricultural depression are not to be sougifpnatory 
in cyclical changes but in the far-reaching revolution tha contradic 
has taken place in the economic structure of the world’ In sho 
The quotation is from Dr. Dollfuss, who writes on Austria honest v« 
Husbandry and industry conflict. Wages and _ condition his right 
are sharply contrasted in the two. Industrial ideals ané by it. 
practices have ruined the natural happiness of the farme 
and labourer, not improved their efficiency. Hene 
the ‘ price-scissors **: higher costs of production, lowe ff} The Pro 
value of the produce. Austria, like Britain, cannot attai and 
to a decent state of health without a better and happie fli Wa 
Japan, producing rice and silk, is in mud fPoptimisn 
the same case as Austria and Britain. In all we might say fable law 
like Victor Hugo’s priest: Ceci a@ tué cela. Industry ha of an in 
killed agriculture, by breeding inapplicable ideals withouif}P™phess 
teaching necessary reforms. ‘The malady affecting indusin—™ aden 
(due to a too rapid raising of the standard of life plus a mis Pent ai 
management of currency) affects also husbandry ; and & hich sh 
we hope, cyclical. But the moral is that agriculture ca In Th 
never resume its beneficent power till it wins more contw Pfs ¥ 
over the marketing of its produce. So once again we fini the Ror 
that all paths lead to the same end: producers of primay—™ by 
products must co-operate for the sake of the national health (PY | 
the world’s health, as well as for their own pockets. pi the fa 
he moral of this world-wide report is the same as the moral povious 
that very important book, Co-operation in Danish Agricultuty Mr. 


The Ptetail e 


have at 


and 


country life. 


of which Longmans have just issued a second edition. 
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NS of scaall Nations must ask the question : ‘ Is international 
Res ae possible 27; and those who have summed up the 
i tg 1 « of the thirty-nine countries discussed in this volume 
Me, * compelled to the view that high tariffs, “* free import 
firs weet » and high subsidies vex and disturb the course of inter- 
ae tional trade to the general injury. Nations must co-operate 
is a well as indis iduals. The book gives all the material 
bees essary for arriving at the methods by which they may 
heln naperate and is invaluable for reference. 

Germ re 

Ugh, a The Voters’ Primer 

ven oe 
wid Women and Politics. By The Duchess of Atholl, M.P. (Philip 
Lich wy Allan. 6s.) 

POSpermeT seems captious to find any fault with this very interesting 


4 superlatively useful book. Nevertheless we cannot 
help saying that it is not well named. It is not women 
voters especially who lack and desire the mass of marvellously 
information herein contained. Are the 


‘Tape » 


her yy ffwell-chosen bntan great 
sisteng buajority of male voters accurately familiar with the structure 
| the qyfiof government here and in the colonies? Do they even 
ifty ayapproximately and in general know how the machinery 
fore ge works ? How often do we hear questions of taxation dis- 
he Wykeeused without the most elementary knowledge of the facts, 
in Goi even such questions of universal interest as who pays income 
Venting tax and who pays none, who pays 4s. 6d. in the £ and who 
od by pays just upon 12s. An hour with this book will give any 


fanatifpintelligent reader what we may call * a clear notion ” about 
AYs thfeall these matters. 


Yet fF The real facts concerning the increase of wages, modified 
1 be yeas they are by the newest estimate of the increase in prices, 














are set forth as shortly as possible. To many people it will 
tea surprise to learn that income tax is being paid by not 
more than two and a quarter million out of some twenty- 
right million electors and surtax by only ninety-five thousand 
persons. 

Not all of us 


esting) 
Vessek 
> to he 
pen t 


can read for ourselves in the Ovwford 


agar 
veasiyg Dictionary the best accredited explanation of the word 
-s wp Capital. The Duchess of Atholl quotes it as follows: 












“(Capital is the accumulated wealth of an individual, company, 
or community, used as a fund for carrying on fresh produe- 
tin.” Her discourse upon this text could not but interest 
any enquirer whatever his philosophical and political leanings, 
for with admirable skill while never hiding her own convictions 
she avoids the twin temptations of fact-fitting and contro- 
This is especially true in the chapters 


nkind 


Ol tiv 


versial bitterness. 
which deal with companionate marriage, divorce, and birth- 
control. 
stated in a clear, moderate, and arguable form; while those 
imal the contrary part will not be put off the book by the 
oust @Munatory tone so often adopted by people who cannot bear 
thy —Cntradiction upon these burning subjects. 

wid’ In short, the book is a compendium of information for the 
stria honest voter who refuses to vote in ignorance, believing that 


uSions 
tural 
of the 


Cale 


Those on the orthodox side will find their convictions 


ition his right to an opinion depends entirely upon how he came 
an by it. 
met 


nts What is Decadence ? 


owe The Problem of Decadence. By Gamaliel Milner. (Williams 












ttaii and Norgate. 6s.) 

‘ " , . . . 
ppie Flue War, it is a commonplace, ended once and for all the easy 
nud Poptimism of the Victorians. No longer proclaiming an inevit- 


able law of progress, we are even inclined to play with the idea 
fan inevitable law of decay. Spengler and the biologists 
tmphesy the doom of modern society, and books affirming our 


sty Ptecadence grow ever more frequent and more positive. — Fre- 
mis Went and positive, but not therefore scholarly or scientific, 
j is P hich should make us all the more grateful for Mr. Milner. 


eat in The Problem of Decadence Mr. Milner has reviewed the 
trol FCAUSes Which led to the decay of a former great civilization, 
find § the Roman Empire, and has sought to discover whether we 
waryp 0, by drawing modern parallels, discover the laws which 
ith, #Pvern the rise and fall of nations. 
ofthe fact that it is mainly concerned with Reman history, has 


Such an enquiry, in spite 


JofPbviously more than an academic interest. 

un,{ Mr. Milner has done his work convincingly. He examines in 

Te peetail each one of the various causes to which great historians 
have attributed Rome's fall, Did vice and luxury sap her 





VIIM 


strength and undermine her foundations ? Were the principles 


of Christianity the cancer which gnawed her vitals? Did 
despotism, bureaueracy or burdensome taxation chain her 


spirit and undermine her financial security ? Did the dole, 
panem et circenses, ruin the morale of her citizens ? These and 
many other questions are discussed with scholarliness and 
impartiality. 

What conclusions can we draw from this survey? Appar- 
ently only one, and that indefinite. None of these causes 
alone would have brought about Rome’s downfall : all of them 
together may have done so. But, in Mr. Milner’s opinion, the 
view that pure chance was as responsible for that fall as any 
other factor is perfectly tenable. It is almost impossible, he 
considers, to derive evidence for any general theory of social 
decadence, for the working of cosmic forces or the operation of 
biological laws, in Rome’s decay 

Again, Mr. Milner has constructed a series of remarkable 
parallels between Roman civilization and our and 
between many others equally famous ; but he has also shown 
convincingly that, remarkable as are the points of resemblance, 
those of disagreement are even more so. 


own, 


On the evidence available we may conclude that neither the 
cyclical theory of civilization advanced by earlier historians, 
nor what Mr. Milner calls the * spiral theory ” more recently 
stated by Spengler, are strictly tenable. It follows that the 
past, imperfectly understood in itself, is practically useless as 
a guide to the future. * All attempts to foretell the future or, 
for that matter, fully to explain the past, are precarious, 
because there exists in man an incalculable element, a power 
of self-determination or freewill, which renders vain all 
attempts to predetermine the course of history.”” The past no 
less than the future, must always remain a little mysterious, 
but, as Mr. Milner hastens to add, * It is the mysterious ele- 
ment ever present in the background, that constitutes a great 
part of the charm of life.” 

Mr. Milner has written a most striking book. His arguments 
are lucid and his style is graphic, yet flows easily: he never 
forgets that history is about men and women and not about 
abstractions such as nations and movements, and he has a 
pretty and penetrating wit. These are great qualities and 
combine to make The Problem of Decadence a book which ought 


to be widely read. 
C. E. M. Joan. 


Among the Nudists 


Nudists. By Frances and Mason Merrill. (Noel 


6d.) 


Among the 

Douglas. 7s. 
Ir is never quite safe to mock the Victorians. They are 
sometimes right for the wrong reasons. They held, for instance, 
that the activities of people who had taken all their clothes 
off were fit to be deseribed. And--to judge from this 
innocuous but excessively dull book—there is a lot to be said 


not 


for the idea. 
Mr. and Mrs. Merrill's book consists largely of a record of 
their experiences among the Nudists in Franee and Germany. 


The authors—though they withhold such pertinent imponder- 











SPAIN IN REVOLT 
1814-1931 


By JOSEPH McCABE 
Not only a powerful book, but one that it 1s 


almost necessary for those to read who 


give coherence to their (usually) scrappy 





ledge of Spanish history . . . a mos 
and convincing survey.” —( Observer.) 
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ables as how old they are, and what shape—are revealed 
as sincere, simple-minded, and American. Their book is as 
clean as a whistle, but five times as monotonous. It is 
interesting to learn that there are in Europe large associations 
of charming and worthy people who spend their whole time 
(in the summer) without any clothes on, and attain, as a 
consequence, a remarkable degree of moral and_ physical 
well-being. Without doubt it is a very sensible way to live, 
if you have the time to spare, and a very salubrious one, if the 
weather keeps fine. Mr. and Mrs. Merrill found the experience 
enjoyable. But they lack the power to communicate their 
enjoyment to us; the dramatic value of physical jerks and 
vegetarianism is small, and is only slightly increased by a 
flavour of propaganda. Their apologia passes from the 
naive to the well-meaning, from the well-meaning to the 
redundant, and from the redundant to the dreary. 

It is a pity that a book about such an amusing movement 
should be so dull. Mr. John Langdon-Davies, whose Future 
of Nakedness supplied the authors with part of their incentive 
and the pick of their quotations, notes in a friendly introduction 
that: “in my generation we could only approach the subject 
through wit; in theirs it is possible to be serious.” But although 
Mr. and Mrs. Merrill, who thresh out the ethics and aesthetics 
of nudity very thoroughly, achieve at times a kind of solemn 
gaiety, one feels that their underlying seriousness was hardly 
the right medium. They write with one eye on the future, 
foreshadowing the ever wider spread of the practice; but 
of their omissions leave them very vulnerable to 
scepticism. What about the climate? They seem to postulate < 
most-favoured nation clause in every country’s treaty with the 
sun. And how will habits becoming in a rural community 
dovetail into those of an urban ? As the photographs in this 
book suggest, nudity is all very well for the comparatively 
lissom, who can afford to spend their time jumping up and down 
Would it be as natural or as beneficial in a 
crowded bus ? Between Arcady and Oxford Street there is a 
great gulf fixed. However high our ideals, however low our 
rainfall, we can only go Back to Nature on a week-end ticket. 

Ree. 
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Four Novels 
High Summer. By Richard Church. (Dent. 7s, 6d.) 
Unicorn. By Marguerite Steen. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Background. By Mark Severn. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
Very Private Sin. By Laurence Oliver. (Harrap, 7s, 64) 


Tuere’s nothing in a story, as arule, The thing which Count, 
is what the writer brings to the story, the quality of the Thin 
running through the telling, visible in the arrangement of th 
story, the use of the vivid word, the depth of understandin 
of character and motive, and this queer business of Making 
the object more real than reality. It is in this last item thy 
the thing we call “ power ” reveals itself. In his first Nove 
Oliver's Daughter, Mr, Church gave us something very cham, 
ing, a quiet, intent little study, written with the delicacy y 
expect from Mr. Church the poet. In his new book, Hi 
Summer, he immediately steps to quite a different plane. 
are sensible of power, in the handling of character, in {lp 
revelation of experience, in the way he makes the atmospher 
more real than reality, more real, that is, than everyday, 
the memory of things that are not everyday. His peopl 
matter, their thoughts matter: he pierces beneath the oy. 
ward appearance to the hidden chords of motive : and ther 
as in experience, life takes hold of his people, and works in they 
and through them. And through all this book, from ty. 
thirds of which it is difficult to withhold the much abused worl 
** brilliant,’ we feel the working of an acute and sensitive mini, 
And if we examine his words, we find that though they neve 
startle, they have the precision and actuality of words used iy 
poetry. 

The theme, badly stated, sounds ordinary enough. A gif 
breaks away from her home, her mother and her husband, ani 
undertakes a business career. But then, she was not jus 
the ordinary ‘* modern ” young woman, eager for * emancipi- 
tion,” ** sex-equality,” a slave to the jargon of the day. It wa 
her impossible home that drove her toaction; her mother, livin 
in a dream world of fanciful religions, evading reality, runniy 
away from the shock of her son’s death: her ineffectual hus 
band, whose real affinity was not with his wife, but with he 


mother. On the other hand there is Swayne, the vital, kind) 
business man; and Fawcett, the devoted Civil Servant 
complicated by modernism. For two-thirds of the boo 


Mr. Church handles his matter with splendid assurance ; bit 
then, after the girl breaks away, he fails to grapple with li 
problem, not that of writing, so much as that of life. Iti 
partly, perhaps, that he falls in love with his heroine: sh 
becomes a paragon of business capacity, a Napoleon of fore 
sight, decision, and power ; she dominates a board of director 
But the real failure is that Mr. Church seems to have gi 
entangled in his theme, an important modern theme (/ 
relationships, and leaves one or two questions unresolved 
What would have happened, for instance, if Faweett had m0 
ratted at an opportune moment ? The heroine’s psycholog 
here becomes confused, for though human beings are ines! 
sistent, art is supposed to clear up these inconsistencies. Av 
then this question of a new relationship between people, thi 
question of possessiveness the heroine tries to solve, what (/ 
that? The passionate experiences, of love, of motherhoo! 
transform life, bring in new values ; but the important thin 
is what happens afterwards. not last. The 
problem which we want resolved, and which Mr. Church balk 
at, is what residuum is left, what solid ground is there to stat 
on for the rest of life? But in spite of the final failure! 
grapple with what he has led up to, Mr. Church has achieve(h 


Kestasies do 


a fine piece of work, which those who care for the high estat: : 





of the novel should not miss reading. 

Unicorn is also about a girl who breaks away ;_ but ther 
ihe question is a personal one, slightly obscured by 
of The heroine, Margarethe, 


atmosphere romance. " 


hereditary grand-duchess of the State of Rheingoldstein, ft") 
which her family is evicted by a post-War revolution. He] 
mother, hoping for a counter-revolution, keeps her with hey 
in a poverty-stricken way of life, in an Italian villa, where st) 
sees nothing but aunts 
girl who comes out as a governess-companion, 


one of them mad—and an Englisi| 


The poor chill 
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, PThe End of Reparations: THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
OF WORLD WAR. HJALMAR SCHACHT Dr. Schacht was formerly head 
of the Reichsbank. His views as an economist and a statesman are of immediate 
international importance. Edited, with an Introduction, by Grorce Giascow 


h COUnts 
the Min 
nt Of thy 


aa 7s. 6d. net 
CM that ‘ . 

at Divided Europe SOMERSET DE CHAIR, author of The Impending 
from, Storm An analysis of European affairs both stimulating and well informed  §s. net 
Kk, High , 

«| Dynamite THE STORY OF CLASS VIOLENCE IN AMERICA. LOUIS 


rae “ADAMIC A serious study made from the highly sensational material afforded in 
peel the records of violence in American social affairs, from the Molly Maguire riots of 
he out 1850 to the exploits of Al Capone. With an Introduction by S. K. Rarcziirre 

he 1os. 6d. net 


in then 


Phy Maria Edgeworth ; Chosen Letters, edited with an Introduction 
ie by F. V. BARRY Maria Edgeworth described her life as ‘a feast of pleasures ’ 


” never 


tse i Her letters reveal this fact and her delightful personality —_ Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


s David Hume J. Y.T.GREIG_ This is the first full length biography of David 
js Hume, the greatest of British philosophers and the first in time of the ‘ philosophic’ 
mick English historians I 5s. net 


"| Khama, King of the Bamangwato JULIAN MOCKFORD Born 


1 hus. 


h he in 1828 and dying in 1923, Khama’s crowded life spanned practically the whole 
= history of the British in South Africa 1os. 6d. 
book 


‘“f Pyramid and ‘Temple JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE ‘It would not be 
Iti too much to say that this is one of the most valuable books which have been written 


: about Egyptian art and architecture’ Manchester Guardian Illustrated 18s. net 


Long WV ay to London MAX MURRAY A voyage round the world. 
i The scene shifts from Moscow, Siberia, Manchuria, China, Japan, the Pacific Islands, 
ni Australia and back to London again 7s. 6d. net 


wf Lhe Enduring Quest H. A. OVERSTREET, author of Influencing 





¥d Human Behaviour. A search for a new philosophy of life. With an Introduction 
- by te W.N. Suttivay 10s. 6d. net 
my THREE NEW NOVELS . 

lk ‘ ; 

7 Prince Jali L. H. MYERS, author of The Near and the Far 7s. 6d. net 
‘| Apple Pie Bed EDWARD CHARLES, author of Those Thoughtful People, 
- Sand and the Blue Moss 7s. 6d. net 
“E’ : rn 

| The Spreading Tree pb. a. J. corTMAN 7s. 6d. net 


ef 

iy 

ett T Y e : ém ’ ‘ se rry 1+ 

A Note: On September 28th, we shall be publishing Liverybody’s Business, by HARTLED 
WITHERS, author of ‘The Meaning of Money,’ ete. 10s. 6d. net 
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wants to live, and seizes opportunity in the form of an English 
painter, whom she forces to take her home to his wife. She 
eventually marries the painter’s youthful son, a budding 
genius, and returns with him to Rheingoldstein, where she 
wisely refuses to become the figurehead of a reaction which 
could only fail. It is a good story, and by no means merely 
romance. The doings in Rheingoldstein, the revolution, the 
change, are well done ; 
atmosphere ; the Paris part is convincing (apart from some 
remarks on modern painting) and the exiled royalties are 
amusingly drawn. The main characters, too, are distinctive 
and entertaining, and the development of the unfortunate 
Margarethe is well studied. It is this which gives the book 
more solidity than a romance: there is thought running 
through it; moreover it is well shaped, the conversations 
lively, and the minor characters alive. 

Mr. Mark Severn’s Background is described on the cover as 
** essentially an English book, written about England for the 
English.” Mr. Severn, as those who read his Gambardier will 
know, is full of active common sense. He sees the implications 
of what people do, and refuses to be led away by cries and 
counter-cries. THis hero this time is not a gambardier, but a 
Field Artillery subaltern, commissioned two or three years 
before the War. He comes of a well-landed family, which 
has lived in the same house for centuries, and the point of 
the book is to describe the background of English society on 
which the War grew like a monstrous tumour, till it finally 
broke up into the present state of things. The pre-War part 
is well done, and it is pleasant to find someone who knows 
pre-War army life writing sensibly about it. The War part, 
as far as the War goes, is good, an immense relief after the 
strident nonsense which is often hailed as genius. The part 
where the hero becomes entangled with a War-wife, and the 
descriptions of post-War semi-Bohemian, “ semi-society *’ society 
are rather too conventional. But it is a pleasant book to 
read, and Mr. Severn, we see, sticks to the old standards, the 
old values, rejecting the up-to-date (or perhaps now a little 
everblown) standards of wealth and perpetual excitement. 

The publishers describe Very Private Sin as a comedy. As 
such it is not half subtle enough. The characters, though 
recognizable, are types without the profundity of the really 
comic. The publishers would have done better to say the 
book was a faree, for as such, if we are not told to expect the 
acumen of comedy, it is highly entertaining. It is, indeed, a 
farce of very superior quality, and hinges upon whether the 
family of young Hawkins, heir-presumptive to a peerage, will 
be able to prevent him marrying undesirably. Mr. Oliver's 
observation is acute, his characters vastly entertaining, his 
plot well worked out: he intersperses his story with 
admirable remarks. It is altogether a most amusing book, 
and the fun at the end is positively glorious. Unlike most 
farce-writers, Mr. Oliver never insults his readers’ intelligence, 
nor ever makes them squirm from vulgarity. 

Bonamy Dosreéc. 


New Novels 


THE SHORTEST NIGHT. By G. B. Stern. (Heinemann 
7s. 6d.).—Although The Shortest Night is not a very good 
detective story—the detection is too amateur for most 
hardened mystery story readers—it provides very pleasant 
light reading. Miss Stern combines in this novel a 
comedy of manners, romance, and a murder: a good 
and unusual combination. Her characters are, with one 
exception, nice ordinary people, with good intentions 
which often drive them to act foolishly. They are, in 
fact, human beings. The Shortest Night would be a 
universally acceptable book to put on a holiday library 
list: all the family would enjoy it. 


THE WEEK-END OMNIBUS. (Heinemann. 6d.) 
Messrs. Heinemann’s house-party includes Miss Lorna 
Rea and her Siv Mrs. Greenes, and Mr. Somerset Maugham 


and his Ashenden. Mir. Coward produees Private Lives. 


Pe 
is. 


Between them, they should keep the wettest week- 
enders’ spirits from sinking. 
JEDDITH KEEP. By Elsa Lingstrom. (Philip Earle. 


7s. 6d.)—Miss Lingstrom tells the old story of an illegiti- 
mate child who is not introduced to her mother until 
she is nearly grown up, and makes quite a pleasant 
chronicle of the year they spent together, 


the scenes in Italy are full of 


——. F — 


Current Literature 


In The Wind in the Bus-Tops (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), Mr, ¢ 
Hawkes gives us forty ‘variations on London airs i 
East to West.”’ He not only knows London intimately 7 
with imaginative sympathy and exquisitely dry hy, 
probes to those inner realities of which bricks-and. 
and human bodies are but the visible shells. He suggests fi 
example, the emotions of a pink-faced constable from th 
country during his first hour on Metropolitan Point-duty 
or invests with significance the gesticulations of six yyy 
different types of people using six adjoining telephone cal 
boxes at a Tube station. Though himself but in his early 
forties, he finds the parties of our Bright Young People yey, 
dull, and is never happier than when, say, the sight of a saddle 
shop in Long Acre reminds him of the more leisurely and 
intimate days when petrol was not; when Swan san hi 
homely duet with Edgar, and “ Limited” did not glare jy 
brazen letters on the vast emporiums of the Combing 
Whatever his theme, Mr. Hawkes brings to it the same sensitiy 
powers of interpretive insight or reminiscence, and his bok 
should hold its distinctively whimsical niche in the yg 
library of London literature. 

* * % * 


YY 


Unow, 





The first two volumes of The Plays of W. Somerset Maushay 
(Heinemann, 5s. each) include Lady Frederick, Mrs, Da 
Jack Straw, Penelope, Smith, and The Land of Promise. Noy 
of these six is a great play. With the exception of the |g 
they are all drawing-room comedies, cut to a more or leg 
conventional pattern. Penelope was a vehicle for Miss Mary 
Tempest, Smith for Miss Marie Lohr and Mr. Robert Lorain 
They are what is now called ‘* West End Theatre.” Each of 
them had, and deserved, a measure of success ; and each of ] 
them is unmistakably written by Mr. Somerset Maughan, 
Therein lies their chief virtue, and the publisher's justia J 
tion. As early essays in a craft since perfected they ay 
extremely interesting. The critic’s perceptions are perhaps 
sharpened by Mr. Maugham’s later successes ;_ but it would 
impossible not to acclaim in these plays that assurance ani 
economy of style, that unfailing sense of the theatre, with 
which his situations are defined before our cyes, as electri 
lights pick out an advertisement in a combination of sym 
metry and surprise. Lady Frederick and The Land of Proniy 
seemed to us the best. Mr. Maugham would probably plea 
not guilty to that ‘* underiying seriousness ” which is tw 
easily discerned in much modern comedy ;_ but he is liablety 
passing attacks of profundity which prevent him from seemiy 
—as in Jack Straw—completely at home with the purely 
artificial. 





































* x * * 


Medieval Latin Lyrics, by Philip Schuyler Allen (University 
of Chicago Press, 18s.).—Professor Allen has been for twenty 
years and more a student of this difficult and attractin 
subject ; the present work must be considered a continuatia 
of, and read with, his Romanesque Lyric, published a coupled 
vears ago. It seems at first sight a book of destructive 
criticism, with his positive theories taking a comparatively >) 
minor part. But in truth many untenable lines of descettf 
have been suggested for the delicate lyrics of the Cambridg 
Songs and the Carmina Burana, and Professor Allen is quit 
right in clearing away supposed derivations from the Mimeé 
the Sequence, or attributions to the Goliards (the authord 
poems of low love or wine, such as Mewm est propositum if 
laberna mori) or to the great scholars—except perhaps Abelart 
—in their less serious moments. There was, he thinks (adh 
probably rightly) an undercurrent of true lyric feeling i 
love and nature in the people of Italy, France and Germany 
which from time to time came delightfully to the surface, it 
the twelfth century in musical Latin form, independent d 
classical models and even in revolt against the acce 
literary tradition of the Roman Empire and the Church, it 
successor; by which these charming poems fall into thet 
proper place as the antecedents of the vernacular Minnesong 
and their parallels in other languages. This is a provocatitt® 
but yet persuasive book. It suffers from faults of style ani 
arrangement, and especially from a lack of co-ordination ay 
the author’s wide knowledge of a vast material. But in they 
end “he gets there”; and the careful reader will finally hat 
some idea of the origin and development of feelings which 
their issue in such poems of love and youth as were first 
known here in John Addington Symonds’s Wine, Woman avi 
Song and have been increasingly edited and studied in varie 
collections of medieval Latin poetry in recent years. 

2 * * * F 

Without saying anything one way or another about the ethic | 
of staghunting as pursued on Exmoor and its neighbourhool 
(and the author says nothing on this point cither), one readily 
admits that Memories of a Stag-Harbourer (Witherby, 10s. 64} 
by Fred Goss is full of interest for every lover of wild lift 
The author was for twenty-eight years harbourer to the 
Devon and Somerset Stag Hounds, and this duty, whieh 
involved his being up and about in the grey of the mornik; 
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The life of the 


FARL of ROSEBERY 
by the MARQUESS of CREWE 


“Let me implore you to accept 
office... . for the Queen’s sake, 


and for that of our great Empire.” 


In such words did the future King Edward VII pay tribute to the prestige 
which Lord Rosebery’s character and attainments commanded. 

The title of “ The Man of Promise” suggests the glamour which has 
always surrounded this magnetic personality. 

Lord Crewe’s biography of his father-in-law—an intimate survey of the 
life of one who was pre-eminent among the great men of a famous age 


—begins on Tuesday next in the 
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to find out where the night-feeding red-deer stag had harboured 
for the day in wood, brush or bracken, has given his book 
the priceless quality of exact and first-hand knowledge of 
the tall deer from his birth to the end of the run. Mr. Goss 
is full of woodcraft : he will tell you how flies give away a 
hiding deer, how to read slots and what the expression “ all 
his rights ” means, along with other antler-lore. He notes 
how popular is staghunting with everybody round Exmoor, 
where in the churches on the opening Sunday of the hunting- 
season they used to sing “‘ As pants the hart for waterbrooks,”’ 
points out how woefully deer will ravage a field of roots or 
corn, and mentions how in the years 1833-37, when there was 
no hunting, the deer were almost exterminated. Besides deer 
the writer has many good notes on other wild creatures— 
fox, otter and badger among them; he records a rare occur- 
rence of a roe in Devon, and he has seen’a weasel swept aloft 
by a kestrel and kill his captor in mid-air. 
* co % * 


Alois Musil, now a professor (save the mark !), was a great 
adventucer. For more than twenty years he travelled over 
the North Arabian Deserts as Sheikh Musa, riding saddle to 
saddle with Nuri Shalan, Emir of the Rwala. His first aim 
was a topographical survey, but the desert entered into his 
soul, and he stayed with the Rwala long enough to know 
them in all their moods. He accompanied them to their 
grazing grounds, went with them on their wars and raids, 
grew to know their sorcery and their creeds, saw them as 
robbers and lovers—and how characteristic are their 
love-songs : 


‘She is like a white gazclle, with the fragrance of amber, 
Leading gazelles in pairs ; 
Like the sweet-scented flower beside the pond of clear water 
Spreading luxuriant leaves which ever tremble.” 


In this way Sheikh Musa learned the wisdom of the Rwala, 
in the best way of all, by living with them and being one of 
them. And all that he learned, their manners, their histories 
and their customs, these may be found by the curious and the 
learned in six volumes published by the American Geographical 
Society. But for those of us who like adventure and are 
not too obsessed with learning, Katherine McGiffent Wright 
has edited a volume entitled Jn the Arabian Desert (Jonathan 
Cape, 18s.), drawn mainly from the second volume of the 
series. The writing is perhaps rather stilted, though the 
poems have been much improved since they first appeared, 
but the matter is good enough for the most cvigeant. 

The numerous modern reprints of mediaeval mystical 
works, and the explorations of Abbé Bremond and other 
scholars, have restored to us many forgotten spiritual master- 
pieces. But these, exquisite as they often are, lack that 
intimate contact with our own problems and desires which 
can only be expected from a writer sharing the actual 
conditions of our modern world, and able to review them in 
the light of eternity. This double qualification is rare; we 
are therefore the more grateful for the beautiful translation 
of Bishop Ottokar Prohaszka’s Meditalions on the Gospels 
(Gs.) just published by Messrs. Sheed and Ward. The life 
and character of this great Hungarian prelate—scholar, pastor, 
social reformer and saint—is summed up by Father Martindale 
in a short introduction. Untiring in his efforts for the spiritual, 
social and intellectual betterment of his people, he died, worn 
out by his ceaseless and varied labours, in 1927. Here we are 
given a glimpse of the secret life which supported his public 
career. A deep spirituality, a poetic imagination, an acute 
knowledge of human nature, inform his meditations ; which 
have something in their rich and noble beauty to give 
Christians of all types. 

oo * * * 

The International Tllumination Congress will be remem- 
bered by Londoners for the flood-lighting of important 
buildings which delights vast crowds nightly. The delegates 
have been presented by the London Committee with a most 
attractive pamphlet, 4 London Symphony, in which various 
well-known writers try to give them unconventional glimpses 
of London in various aspects. Sir Claude Schuster, for 
instance, writes on Parliament and the Law Courts, Mr. 
A. H. Thomas on the City, Mr. James Bone on Art, and 
Miss Edith Shackleton on Shopping. The pamphlet is well 
illustrated and forms a pleasant souvenir of a notable gathering, 

* * ik 

New light is thrown on a famous Turk by Professor Henry 
Dodwell, in The Founder of Modern Egypt: A Study of 
Muhammad Ali (Cambridge University Press: 15s.). Pro- 
fessor Dodwell, well known as an historian of India, views his 
subject from the Eastern rather than the Western standpoint, 
and thus perhaps does Muhammad Ali fuller justice than has 
usually been accorded to him by English writers. His 
argument is that Muhammad Ali was not wholly wrong in 
claiming that he had only done for Kgypt what the English 
had done for India, He brings éut clearly the importance and 


Palmerston for not making terms with Muhammad Alij 
of backing the Sublime Porte, never more corrupt or inate : 
than it was at that time. With British support in the ‘th 
of the last century Muhammad Ali might have made hin 
Sultan and anticipated Mustapha Kemal’s re-organization. 
Turkey. As it was, even in face of an unfriendly West, 
almost marched to Constantinople and he made Ee 
virtually independent. If he had had a capable sy a 
the whole tangled history of modern Egypt would haye 
very different. Professor Dodwell’s able and attractiy 
biography deserves attention. 7 
* * % * 


Reminiscences of his experience at the Bar and sketches , 
the eminent lawyers whom he has seen and heard make y ‘th 
staple of Mr. Ernest Bowen-Rowlands’ In the Light of the Lg 
(Grant Richards: 12s. 6d.). As the son of a County cour, 
judge, the author was nurtured in the law, and he quotes man, 
anecdotes that have been told him, so that the book COVERS 4 
long period. At the close he discusses a number of faniliy 
criminal cases. He actually claims that he was the mea 
of giving publicity to the Tranby Croft scandal of 18%, 
in which the late Sir William Gordon-Cumming was accuse 
in the presence of the then Prince of Wales (King Edward Yj]; 
of cheating at baccarat. All the guests pledged themselves {, 
preserve secrecy on condition that Sir William promised ney 
again to play cards for money. But some months later , 
fellow-guest at a country house told the story to Mr. Bowen. 
Rowlands, so that the affair should be made public. Th 
informant said that he was acting on behalf of a woma 
unnamed in the book. 


action followed, at which the Prince of Wales gave evidence, 
and as the result 
was disgraced. 

* * * a 


We have referred in past issues to the two volumes of f 
Mr. Justice Feetham’s Report to the Municipal Council o f 


Shanghai and need not again emphasize their importance, 
which was appreciated by most people, though apparently 
not by the late Government. They hurried His Majesty's 
Minister to conclude negotiations over the Treaty Ports and 
extra-territoriality, just before they could have the advantag 
of studying the Report. We have now received a summary of 
the second volume with some comments, reprinted in handy 
pamphlet form from the Norih-China Daily News in Shanghai, 
which would do a good service if it made the pamphlet 
obtainable in this country. 


A Library List 


Lirre’s A Lark. By Grock. (/Zcinemann. 
Joun Butt at Home. By Karl Silex. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 
FoorstoGcrer. By Graham Seton. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 
Tur STonE AGE CULTURES OF KENYA Cotony. By L. S.B, 
Leakey. (Cambridge University Press. 25s.) 
Joun MistLeETOu. By Christopher Morley. (Faber and Faber, 
7s. 6d.) 
Music at Nicur. 
7s. 6d.) 
Hicu SUMMER. 
Marr AND LUCIA. 
7s. 6d.) 
Timotiy. 


8s. 6d.) 


By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus, 


By Richard Church. 
By E. F. Benson. 


(Dent. ‘7s. 6d.) 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 


By John Palmer. (Eyre and _ Spottiswoode. 


7s. 6d.) 

Cat AND Fippie. By Nancy Morison. (Sampson Low. 
7s. 6d.) 

Tue Eye or Nemesis. By Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny. 
(Cassell. ‘7s. 6d.) 


Reference Books 


Best Books or 1929. (Simpkin Marshall. 
Tue Apvertiser’s “A.B.C.” (T. B. Browne, 163 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 21s.) 
Tor LeaGure or Nations ARMAMENTS YEAR-Book, 1930-1. 
(Allen and Unwin. 20s.) 
Tre Bririst YrAR-Book OF INTERNATIONAL LaAw, 1931. 


20s.) 


(Oxford University Press. 16s.) 
Booxs ro REApD, 1931. (T'he Library Association, 26-7 Bedford 


Square, W.C. 1. 6s.) 
ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 

(Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 
Tue Revort or THE NATIONAL TRUST FOR PLACES OF HisTori¢ 
INTEREST OR NATURAL Beauty, 1930-1. (7 Buckingham 
Falace Gardens, S.W. 1. Is.) 


THE AND Dicest, 1931. 


Cook’s TRAVELLER’S HANDBOOK TO THE RuINE AND BLACK 
Pe 
s. 6d.) 


Forest. (Simpkin Marshall. 


The evening paper to which th) 
author contributed saw fit to publish the story, and tke slande | 


of which Sir William Gordon-Cummin | 
3 
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: ‘| [MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. 





In spite of the slump, we are willing to give high 
| prices for first editions of modern authors and for 
| famous novels of the 19th century in original cloth 
and good condition, such as “ Westward Ho!” 
-“Jorna Doone,” “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” 
| “Jane Fyre,” “East Lynne,” “Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” etc. 


| DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
30 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 























Modern First Editions: 
Points and Values 


(SECOND SERIES.) 
Wittiam A. FoyLe. 

values of one hundred modern first, editions not included in the 
| first volume and gives practical information not to be found in 
ordinary biographies. Limited Edition of 1,000 copies. Med. 8vo. 
Black Buckram. Hand-made Paper. 15s. net. 


x 


Compiled by Giusert H. Fases and 





First Editions, Limited Editions, 
Book Dept. Ifa personal visit is impossible—write for the Autumn 


of the Dept.’s stock. 
immediately it is ready. 


as, S RARE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


_ Te 125 Charing Cross Road, London, We, 2 











This new volume contains the points and | 


BIBLIOPHILES WILL FIND a large selection of modern | 
Association Copies, Modern |} 
Press Books and the Old and Modern Treasures in Foyle’s Rare | 


Catalogue of Dept, 18, which contains a representative selection | 
This catalogue will then be sent to you | 





NEW BOOKS 


TWENTY-FOUR VAGABOND 
TALES 
By JOHN GIBBONS. 
(Author of “Tramping to Lourdes,” etc.) 
In these short stories the author relates his travels 


and experiences in many European countries. 
F’cap 8vo, 198 pp. Cloth, 5/- 


THE ENGLISH CARDINALS 
By G. C. HESELTINE. (Ready shortly.) 
Gives in an unbroken line a list of English Cardinals 
for the last 800 years, with American and Colonial 
wearers of the purple during the 19th and 20th 
centuries. Cr. 8vo. xii+208 pp. Illus. Cloth, 5/- 


ON PRAYER 
By JEAN PIERRE DE CAUSSADE, S.J. 
Spiritual instructions according to the Doctrine of 
Bossuet. Translated by Algar Thorold. With an 
Introduction by Dom John Chapman and a Preface 
by Father Ludovic de Besse, O.S.F.C. Cloth, 6/- 


THE SHILLING LIBRARY 


Consisting of SEVENTY VOLUMES of standard 

Catholic works of FICTION, THEOLOGY and 

SPIRITUAL READING, has been an immediate 

success, and it is hoped that 100 volumes will be 
issued in all. 

These books are well and attractively bound, and 

many are illustrated. Complete list on application. 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE Ltd., 











43 NEWGATE STREET, E.C.1. 
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BOWES’ PRINT-ROOM 


for 


OLD MAPS of the English Counties. 
COLOURED AQUATINTS of London, 
Oxford, Cambridge. 


Cambridge Prints, Etchings, Engravings. 
WE WELCOME ENQUIRIES. 
2 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


Telegrams: Bowes, Cambridge. Tel.: 408. 


VICTORIANS ALL! 


By FLORA MASSON 
3/6 net 


A volume of delightful personal reminiscences of 


Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Browning, Florence 
Nightingale, R. L. Stevenson, and other great 


Victorians. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Sq., London, 
W.1; and 339 High St., Edinburgh. 
































SECOND HAND BOOKS 


Ready shortly. Post free on application. Catalogue 373. 
Periodicals, Standard Sets and Fine Books in General |.iterature, 
History, Science and Oriental, English and Il oreign. 


A catalogue for the Librarian, Scholar and Collector, 120 pages. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 














THE CRISIS 


We are in the midst of a financial and political crisis, 
and few of us know how it has come about or how it 
will end. There are many good books that help to 
explain the problems that face us—books for the 
general reader rather than the expert—and a special 
display of these has been arranged at Bumpus’s. 
Books for ordinary reading are also more than ever 
necessary now—they ward off depression and 
stimulate our minds. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 
Beoksellers to His Majesty The King, 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Telephane: Moevfair 3601. 
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PECIAL ONE PRICE BARGAIN LIST of ANCIENT 
& MODERN BOOKS (16th to 20th century). Every 
item in this catalogue priced at 
This Catalogue post free on application to 
C. HOWES, BOOKSELLER, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, SUSSEX. 
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Travel 


[We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Travel Manager, The Specraror, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.} 


Iberia, Land of the Sun 


Ningiin sdébado sin sol, the Spaniards say—I translate freely 
—‘ not a week-end passes without sunshine.” ‘To those 
fortunates who can be off on the wings of the morning I say 
go at once to that sun-blest peninsular, go and refresh your 
jaded selves in the only country in Europe where rest and 
the soul’s peace are still possible. 

Oh, I know the Spaniards have recently carried through 
a revolution, which was incidentally an object-lesson in 
democracy. There are still many beams to adjust, I admit, 
in the Republican roof. And in Portugal, you will tell me 
from your newspaper, revolution is still in the air. But I can 
assure you, from my own knowledge and from the testimony 
of every English resident in the peninsula, no visitor so 
much as suffers inconvenience, Iet alone danger. 

Where to go? Well, in the autumn it is all beautiful. 
You may take your choice. The sun you will always have ; 
the sense of contact with a really civilized people too. 
But if you’ are a student of architecture you will want to 
visit the north. Leon, Burgos, Oviedo—Spanish Gothic and 
Romanesque with a character all its own, and you will take 
ship to Vigo from Southampton. If you are a student of 
history you will probably make straight for the old Arab 
kingdoms—Granada, Cordoba and their fabled charms—by 
way of Gibraltar : or you feel more at home in a soft, dreamy 
atmosphere you will take ship to Lisbon and make for Cintra 
or Coimbra. 

Unless you have unlimited leisure, you cannot hope to see 
and enjoy Northern and Southern Spain in the same visit. 
If scenery and vegetation in a setting of mountain and sea 
be your Mecca, you have Mallorea, the largest and_ best 
known of the Balearic Isles.. (You have, too, Iviza, but let 
Iviza keep her secrets.. They are for a favoured few.) It 
is not true that the British Government is proposing to 
Senor Aleala Zamora’s Government an exchange: Mallorea for 
Gibraltar. Butat least it is ben irovato, for your fellow country- 
men have discovered Mallorca by now, with a vengeance. 
That will be an attraction or a fatal drawback, according 
to temperament. But this I say, do not imagine that 
Palma, the capital, is Mallorca. The island has a variety of 
colouring, of settings and of flowers and fruit unsurpassed 
even in that luxuriant corner of Europe. The nearest 
approach to if you will find, not, strangely enough, on the 
Mediterranean coasts, but on the shores of the Atlantic in 
unknown Portugal. 

For a quiet holiday among happy hardy folk you should 
seek out the bays and fishing villages of Catalonia, 

Wherever you go you will be welcome. With courtliness 
and exquisite courtesy if you remain a stranger and guest, 
with warm and delightful geniality if you can come out of 
your shell and manifest that precious quality of simpatia 
which is life to the Spanish soul. (The word is untranslatable, 
the quality unmistakable.) Make an effort to talk the 
language ; that is a safe tip. In itself the attempt is regarded 
as a token of friendliness. Then at once the Spaniard will 
temper his rare capacity for reserve with an expansiveness 
which is as a mirror of the sun’s rays. Iberia is the sunny 
land, as much in the human as in the climatic sense. That is 
its special appeal to our jostling mechanical age. 

I said that one has the feeling all the time of being in 
a civilized country—I was referring, of course, to the innate 
culture of the Spaniards, rich and poor—to their full-bodied 
humanity. But even if you interpret civilization in terms 
of machinery and modern travelling amenities, you will not 
be disappointed. Cast away your out-of-date Baedeker, go 
and see for yourself Madrid and her skyscrapers which, oddly 
enough, are not unpleasing ; Barcelona with her prodigious 
electricity supply and illumination to which this month’s 
lighting of London cannot “ hold a candle.” The wonders 
of modern invention have merged quite naturally with 
mediaeval Spain. It is the country’s peculiar charm. The 
trains you will find comfortable and punctual ; hotels luxurious 
or unpretending but always clean. The food—-ah, it is tasty 
enough and well ecooked—but everywhere rich and, with only 
two jarge neals a day, apt to appear excessive. 

You may take it from me, the best cure for anyone who 
is (and who is not?) suffering from the prevailing depression, 
is to cast care aside and try the sovereign remedy of Iberia, 
land of the sun. W.H.C. 








Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
io notify the SPECTATGR office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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Finance—Public & Priva, 
Attacking the Banks 


Berore this article appears in print the full details Of th, 
Government’s financial proposals for balancing the By 

will, doubtless, have been revealed. The whole count 
will then know the extent of the sacrifices which it 7 





been necessary for the Government to demand, The 
is little doubt that they will be considerable, mon, 


perhaps, than had been generally anticipated, fo th 
very good reason that there are few who have Vistializg 
the gravity and extent of the national emergency, though 
I do not think that the readers of this column each os 
can charge me with having failed to forecast the pe 
which must inevitably follow upon the prolonged 9 office 
of prodigal expenditure by the Exchequer. Ther ; 
however, little doubt that, following the lead of tk 
Majesty, the taxpayers throughout the country will ip 

to the occasion and once again make what sacrifices thy 

be necessary to re-establish an equilibrium in the natiogy h 
balance-sheet and to restore the confidence in the nation) 

credit which has been so gravely impaired. 

Sacririces Must Nor Bre Use sss. 

While awaiting the details of the new Budget the, A S! 
are certain comments, however, upon the situation Which, 
perhaps, can most usefully be made before rather thay 
after Mr. Snowden’s Budget, because, whatever th 
provisions of the Budget may be, they can make y—% tharehe 
difference with regard to the points which I would lief 3 
to put forward in this article. And the first of these js U 
that the nation has a right to expect that its sacrifiegf) Btls 
shall not be useless sacrifices. True patriotism demands aeomgy 
that care shall be taken that past errors are not one ye 
corrected, but are prevented from recurring. It is gffZeland. 2 
easy matter sometimes to subscribe towards certaia gence 
relief funds, but it is a much harder, though a mf 
important matter—and duty—to investigate the caw 
of distress, and if possible to remove them. At tl 
present time there is a full measure of censure of thos 
Socialists who not only declined to stand by the Prim 
Minister, but who are now conducting a hostile Oppositioy, 
the tactics of which include a professed disbelief of th 
seriousness of the crisis itself. It must not be forgotte,h 
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Be : . fe LIBERTY 
however, that it is not so long since the Primgj—— 
Minister, or, for that matter, any of the politician] QueE 
gave credence to the warnings which had been utterd 
by bankers and Press alike for some years. phe 


Bankers’ WARNINGS. 

More than a year ago, for example, in the Manifest ’ 
signed by Free Trade bankers and economists the ned 
for economy was pressed home upon the Governmer 





: . . Ps . : v 
In the course of this Manifesto the following sentences p,.4, 
‘ ared ° Reser 
appeared : me: . neees 

‘“No present party takes any scrious interest in economy; de Letters 
appear to accept as inevitable a continuance of public expenditu dscriptio 


- ’ eg ithrochor 
on something like the present scale. ‘Thus the root cause of off 2" ats 


economic troubles is to remain, and our position in the worl 
economically and socially must sink ever lower. ‘The stupidity? 
bribing the peoplo with their own money is beginning to be realist 
by the people themselves, and retrenchment is a battle cry to what 

we belicve the genius of the nation would be proud to rally.” 

For years the bankers have been proclaiming at they 
annual meetings what must be the inevitable result 
continued extravagance, and some months before thy 4 
yresent erisis became acute the President of the Brita) makin 
teal Association, Mr. Beaumont Pease, speaking 4) 
the annual dinner, when the chief guest was the la 
Chancellor, said : 

“JT would ask him (the Lord Chancellor) to take from this gathe 
ing of bankers to the Government, of which he is a member, & 
message: ‘ We believe that the financial and commercial conditiol 
of this country is highly critical, We do not believe that @ 
condition can be met by merely marking time and hoping for bett ; 
things. The position must be faced and must be faced square 
If we, as a nation, are spending more than we can afford, as I hat 
already hinted, it must stop. Bankers know of only one end tos 
a course, if continued sufficiently long.’ ”’ ; 

BeLateD ACTION. 
In many respects, and not least as regards the banke 








warnings, the situation here is not dissimilar from hig STAN 
in Australia, where, before and after Sir Otto N with 







(Continued on page vi.) 
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(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





No commission. 


LIMITED. 












and Issued. 








4 S Es ed 1837. Incorporated Authorised 

Crifices Fein Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 

Mandy together £7.350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 

t ‘of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 

‘ only Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 

, is al Mealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANC ES are also made. BILLS are 
urchased or sent for collection, DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 

Certain on terms which may be ascertained on appiication. 

















1 mor HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London E.C. 3. 

Prams LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 

F thos GIVES THE EFFECT 

Prine OF AN 

mn OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
a COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 

30 vel, LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST.. LONDON. 
Prine 

Iclans, (Ger. 9437.) EveninGs at 8.15. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 
By RupoLF Besier. Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday at 2.30. 
ANNIVERSARY & SOUVENIR, WEDNESDAY EVG., SEPT. 23rd. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
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C etl (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
imeni. Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
tenes West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
CENCE 
Paid-up Capital = £ 4,500,000 


Reserve Fund we «=££4,475,000 
ail Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under the Charter we. = =6 £ 4,500,000 
“di Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
nditusf description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
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of or trevehout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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ity DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
reali 
; there ’ 
i: FOR BREAKFAST 4 
if “AFTER DINNER. 
Siti tn making, use Less Quantity—it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffee. 
Ing 
Lon 4 This year why not 
2 treat your lawn mow- 
ings, leaves, pea and 
pean haulm, ete. In 
gather a few months you can 
or, @ have a plentiful supply 
citi of rich organic 
manure. Remember 
t that 1 ewt. of ADCO 
betta makes from 2—3 tons 
rarely of mannrre. 
1 hat YOUR CORN AND 
Ee SEED DEALER 
0 sue s STOCKS “ ADCO.” 
& ADCO ACCELERA.- 
] SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE Tom torso wit 
: so green reiuse, 
ikes i FROM GARDEN REFUSE 28ibs., 46; S6ibs., 
1 cwt., 15/-. 
thé STANDARD Anco, for use with tough material, 28lbs., 6 3; S6lbs., 11.6; 
Ni 22,-. Or sent direct carriage peid to nearest goods station. Cash 
ah wi ith ord r or more. 


Reduc ced prices for 5 
(Above prices do not apply in Ireland.) 


cwt. 
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ADCO LTD., 55. HARPENDEN, HERTS. 














Have Wee. Rees to 


Switzerland >? 
is our intention to devote the Travel article for 


¢ 
] several weeks during the Autumn to suggestions for 
holidays in Switzerland, and we should be glad to receive 
letters from readers giving details of experiences which 
they feel would add to the enjoyment of a Swiss Holiday. 
We hope to publish the most useful of these letters. 














On the other hand, readers who are desirous of visiting 
that country during the coming season are invited to send 
their queries to the Travel Bureau as usual. Please 
address letters to: 
The Travel Manager, 
“The Spectator,” 
99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. i 

























DOES YOUR BUTCHER SLAUGHTER HUMANELY ? 


If not, obtain for him particulars of the 


“CASH” CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL 






The Mechanical No 
Pole-axe. Buélet 
used. 


Approved and used by 
H.M. Govt., Public Authori- 
ties, Bacon Factories and 
Butchers’ Associations. 


ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE MEDAL 


PATENTEES & MANFRS., 1928 
ACCLES & SHELVOKE LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
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THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST: 


On Septemter 12th, 1923, the Life- Roat at Longhope, in the Orkness, 
rescued 8 lives from the Swedish steamer ” Cit =,’ of Helsingborg, in 


a whole gale with a very heavy sea. 


THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
107 YEARS. 

Over 62,590 lives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/= TO-DAY, 
and remembering the Life- Boats in your Will. 

They depend entirely on voluntary contributions. 

The Earl of Harrowby, Sir George Shee, 
Honorary Treasurer, Secretary. 
PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS: 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 











| Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, s.w. ee 


























CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR TOURS TO 
SOUTH AFRICA 


BY MAIL VESSELS FROM SOUTHAMPTON, 
December 11,1931, January 1, 15 & 29, 1932 
Reduced Return Fares to Capetown, 


£9N 1st class. £60 2nd class. £30 3rd class 


Fares to other South African 
’orts on request. 















Full particulars fre 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St., 
London, 


West End Agency: 
Mali. S.W.1 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 338.) 
meyver's Visit to that country, bankers gave ample warning 
to the Government of what must happen if economies 
were not practised. The warnings were disregarded ; 
Party politics were pushed to the very extreme, and then 
when right up against the question of possible default it 
was found that some part at least of the bankers’ advice 
had to be followed; but, of course, not with the same 
good results which would have been experienced if the 
crisis had not been allowed to approach the breaking- 
point. And so in this country to-day, while there is every 
reason to believe that the united effort by the nation will 
succeed in bringing us through our troubles, nothing can 
alter the fact that our credit abroad has received a shock 
which need never have been administered if politicians of 
all Parties had not continued up to the last moment to 
sacrifice the welfare of the nation to political expediency. 
Tne * DoLr.” 

At the last moment Mr. MacDonald and a few other 
Socialist Ministers paused at the edge of the precipice 
and placed National before Party or class interests, and 
similarly the leaders of the Conservative and Liberal 
Parties, by joining a National Government, supported 
him. With remarkable consistency, however, the main 
body of the Socialists, under the lead of Mr, Arthur Hen- 
derson, decided instantaneously to oppose to the utmost 
the policy advocated by the National Government. Os- 
tensibly the breaking-point was the question of a 10 per 
cent. reduction in the Dole, but it is noticeable that no 
Labour leader has attempted to mention—~still less reply 
to—the Prime Minister’s quiet reminder that, allowing for 
the reduction in the cost of living, the purchasing power 
of the Dole after a 10 per cent. reduction has been made 
is fully equal to the amount paid two years ago. 

THose Wickrep Banks. 

Reeognizing possibly the weakness of this particular 
point as regards the Dole the Socialists have taken 
up the attitude that there was no crisis of sufficient 
magnitude to call for drastic economies, or, that if such 
crisis existed, it could have been easily met by other 
methods. With regard to this first point, the assertion 
has been made that the whole situation was engineered 
by the banks and that the Socialist Cabinet was broken 
up at their dictation. The crisis was, however, the 
inevitable and natural outcome of a prolonged spell of 
National éxtravagance and legislation which together im- 
paired confidence in our credit both at home and abroad. 
It was, in fact, the approach of the storm which bankers, 
in the pursuance of their business, had detected long ago and 
had sent up the necessary storm signals. ‘There is a story 
of a mariner intent on pursuing a certain course becoming 
so enraged by the persistent fall in the barometer, 
threatening a coming storm, as to smash the instrument 
in a rage. His action was not unlike that of the leaders 
of the Socialist Party towards the bankers, whom Mr. 
Hayday apparently regards as largely responsible for the 
present situation. ‘ The banker to Mr. Hayday,” says 
a leader writer in the Financial News of last Friday, ** is 
a member of an international band of ‘ banksters’ far 
more dangerous than any mere band of gangsters,” 
though * why,” he adds, “* bankers whose own livelihood 
depends upon a prosperous trading nation should seek 
to bring that nation to ruin, Mr. Hayday does not explain,” 
* However.” adds the Financial News : 

* Allis not lost! The country can be saved. The solution is to 
take all banking and finance out of the hands of those trained to 
understand such matters, and place them in the hands of Trade 
Union officials acting as Ministers of a Labour Government. Mr. 
Hayday’s romantic mind probably conceives the end of the crisis 
asa vivid theatrical * curtain,’ with the State Commissar for Banking 
—Comrade Hayday—settling himself in the Governor’s chair, 
while Mr. Montagu Norman and a group of international banksters 
slink through the door of the parlour gnawing their mustachios and 
muttering * foiled again!’ But, amusing as it may be to answer 
an economie fool according to his folly, Mr. Hayday’s version of the 
causes of the crisis and the change of Government does demand 
serious attention. It is the fallacious story which is being told to 
working-class electors who are untutored in the diagnosis of economic 
cause and effect. It is the misleading picture which is being pre- 
sented to an uneducated public.” 

Fuicut From Tue &. 

{It is well, however, that Socialisi; leaders should 

thus be boldly proclaiming their fallxcious doctrines, 
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for it serves at least to show how the situation Would 
dealt with under a Socialist administration. The « 
crisis has finaly become acute because, becoming A ay 
at the manner in which the resources of the country h4 Tw 
been dissipated by unproductive expenditure and by 4 line 
trend of Socialist legislation, British and foreign eq ita " 
alike have been fleeing from the £; that is, they be 
transferred balances from London to other countries : are 
it is clear that such an impairment of confidence cial ™ 
be overcome by economies, a balanced Budget and ls (a 
lation which shall encourage and not discourage capity 1 
PAWNING THE NATION’s Suter, , CAN 
Not so, say the Socialists. The need for these Arasty (waon 
“ED he scope 


economies can be overcome because there is a great de 
of capital which has not yet been used. Rather than ¢y 


cancer as 
irate anil 


with the question of the Dole, more money can be take Bmore 
from the direct taxpayer, although there has peje 0" """ 
abundant evidence that such action tends to deen ages 
industrial depression. As for foreign distrust and rn PHE 
difficulty of obtaining credits abroad, that, says 4 } 


Labour Manifesto, could be overcome by taking some oo rH 
of the £4,000,000,000 of foreign securities owned in th 
country and pawning them in the United States. Inagiy 

what would have been the consequence of such a meas 

Even assuming that a large loan could have been obtained 
on securities which, by reason of the depression, haf 
probably already fallen some 50 per cent. in value, yy — 
would have been the result? We should have increas 
our indebtedness abroad and at the same time hard 


4 certain 
eases W 


Pjease sen 


actually weakened confidence, because foreign natigy ad 
would have seen that so far from striving for economy ay aw! 
balanced Budgets we were bent upon pawning our kwh M1 
possessions rather than facing boldly the requirementsoftyf — *" 
situation. It is bad enough to have had to borrow, asy 

have now done, in France and the United States, but tk! —— 
steadying effect upon the Exchange has not been due y vat 
much to these credits as to the fact that a Nation 15,000 st 
Government has been established which is pledged iF swat 8 


Full pat 
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‘arry out the necessary reforms. 

If the financial programme of the new Government i 
sound one, and if those who bring it forward obtain amp 
support in the House of Commons, the position is like) 
to show signs of improvement, even though a long perio 
must elapse before anything like normal conditions can hh 
restored. On the other hand, support of the doctrines py. 
pounded by the Socialist Party would involve consequene 
which I have no desire to harass readers of this article li = 
attempting to describe. Artuur W. Kippy, 


Fi t 
nancial Notes 

AWAITING THE BUDGET. 
Iv would be easy in summing up in a few lines the condilic 
of markets during the past week to describe them as exceeding 
dull, depressed and so forth, but when it is remembered thi! 
we are passing through a severe political and financial criss 
it would, perhaps, be fairer to lay stress upon the comparatiy 
steadiness of many of the leading stocks. British Funds avi 
kindred securities have, of course, been steadied by the recet! 
intimation that there is to be no special tax on fixed interé 
stocks, but after a rally on that encouragement, there has bef 
some renewed dullness on the belief that in one form or anothi! 
the direct taxpayer is likely to be called upon for furth: 
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sacrifices and that the effect upon investment stocks may lk = 
bad. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that dullness i Wl 
securities is not confined to the London Stock Exchange, af ‘ 


. “4 and ot 
during the past week markets have had to stand up agai (0° \\y 
renewed ‘selling both from New York and Berlin. 
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Lire ASSURANCE. es 

One of the striking features of the activities of Life Insuran(§ ~~~ 

offices during recent years has been the ingenuity and eneyf APP 
displayed in meeting almost every conceivable requirement ( 

the insurer both as to the kind of policy required and the Ql 

method of meeting the premiums. One of the latest leafltiy on 


we have received is from the Equitable Life Insurance Socit! 
setting out details as to the manner in which a guarantei> 
sum can be received at death at very low premiums.  One(f 
the features of the arrangement is to assist those who prelé 
to pay only a nominal amount for a year or two, witha rathee 
higher premium subsequently. Thus, for example, a “ 20°F 
life * at the age of thirty can obtain a policy for £1,000 payablt” 
at death by paying a premium of only £7 10s. for the first trie 
years and £16 annually thereafter. Arrangements are ale 
made whereby holders of the policy can effect an alteration)” 
any time to the with-profit or endowment assurance “& 
certain terms. A, Woe 
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Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Insiructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 
fo ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of cach week. 


ledierss. Headings displayed in CAPIT. 
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j PUBLIC LIBRARTES DEPARTMENT 
Applications are tnvited for the appointment of a 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT (Male) at a commencing salary 
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se and the R 

7 dra a Landon a he work embraces detailed inve stigation 

reat q a a it occurs in the human raec and in the verte- 
| ( a 






inate animal kingdom. 
"ovations nd subscriptions should be 


oNORARY TREASURER, 5- 11 Queen Square, 
am whom also a form of Bequest can be 
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than de sent to 
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HOSP ITAL 


Says {ly FULHAM ROAD, ONDON, * Beate 
' IRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN LONDO 
ome page 1" DEVOTED BOTH TO 
dj In thy rREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH 
as rain number of beds are provided for advanced 
Tinagiy hay a kept comfortable and tree from pain 
Measure Help by 
| ne cegacy, Subscription or Donation 
Obtain “js earnestly Solicited. 
Mn, hay Pease send Cheques crossed Coutts & Co, to the Seeretary 
ee 
necrease RADICATE DISEASE 
ne hay y by subscribing to the : 
nati LONDON LOCK — HOSPI' AL 
alloy 3 (Founded 1746) | 
MY any and give the patients an opportunity to become 
er young women worthy of our race, 
our las Please send a Special Donation to 
its oft} Seeretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9 
S Ol the 
V, as W 
but the i a eee par eran 
ut t! yrast ist END MISSION $ (founded 1885). — Fortnight: s 
due 5 {, holiday for G00 stum children. Day's outing for 
ati: 15,000 slum children. Old people and tired mothers not 
se argotten, Six doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly 
doed MF iat Religions, Social and Philanthropic Institution 
sd a Full particulars sent. Visitors invited.Rev. bh. W 
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can - pass 

4 Py you would see without glasses, send — stamped 
les pri. | addressed envelope for particulars to Miss PEARSON 
juencs Abiond House, Wilton Road, S.W. 1 
ide = —— = = : = 
DDY, CINEMA 

CADED YY CINEMA, Oxford Street 
A (Opposite Warings) Gerrard 2981 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER Lath, for one week, 

liti tobison’s Famous German Classic 
nail “MANON LESCAU'D ” 
eding| and Asquith’s 
od thy “SHOOTING STARS.” 

al . This week. 
| CTIsK New Polis h Sen fs ibn 
arative “WARSAW 
dai. =< we 

receti 
had LiiC TURES 
1s hee "NIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 
nothe (University of London). 

J 
Furthe Particulars of over ninety Courses of Leetures on 
nay ly Various periods o1 aspects of 

= 4 HISTORY, LITERATURE, BCONOMIC, — PO- 
1€SS | LITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, PAINTING, 


ARCHITECTURE, NATURAL SCIENCE 
ud other subjects may be obtained free on applicat 
fo the University Extension Registrar 
University of London, 5. 








(Dept. H 


ion 




















The leetures will be delivered in various parts of London 
and the suburbs, afternoon and evening 
rane! Se as 
ner! APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT AND 
ent WANTED 
d th a : a 
| HrL DPD A’S a, ae 
afi 
aciet CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE GUILD 
ntee’ % SETTLEMENT. 
Ine i ral Council of St. Hilda's East, 3 Old Nichol Street, 
fer «tinal Green, E. 2, will be glad to receive applications 
Witt for ng post of Warden of the Settlement. 
athe > post, so far, has been an honorary one, but a 
00 wary, with board and lodging, might be offered. 
vabl The How) ary Secretary, Mrs, DEAN, The Mill Hous 
yan North Warnborough, Hants, will, on request, send a 
Ctr “Py of the Jast report and give further particulars, 
alve \pplications, with a full statement as to qualifications 
, ae past experience, together with the names and 
ON 8 “dresses of three references, should be sent to her 
> (ie, ould a suitable candidate be found, it is hoped that 


Fhe would take up her duties in January, 1952 
July, 193] 


K. 








at late 


st. 


of £170 per annum, rising by four 
£10 toa maximum of £210 per annum, 







have had practical Public Library experience in a 
systeinatically classified open-access Library, and possess 
certificates of the Library Association, 


The appointment will be subject to the Staff Regula 
tions of the Council, and the successful candidate will he 
required to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, in candidates’ own handwriting, endorsed 
‘ Library Assistant,’’ stating age and 
together with copies of not more than three recent testi- 
monials (which will not be returned), must be received 
by the undersigned on or before Friday, September isth 

ADAM PARTINGTON, 
Clerk of the Council 

Town Hall, Uford 
September 9th, 1951 


oe. 
B.A 


energe t ic 
practical 


sought by 
with 


offering future prospects, 
Oxon, barrister-at-law, 


banking, insurance and general business experience 
here and abroad : French, German, tralian. — Box 1695, 
Spectator 

YNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AFRICA 


RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


GRAHAMSTOWN 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
Applications are invited for the above chair. 
Salary. X650-— €25— £960, 
Duty: In the first instanes, on probation for two 
years commencing July 20th, 1932. Must within three 


Years acquire the to read and understand 
Afrikaans. 

Tre Y50 will be allowed towards travelling 
expenses, subject to a prepertionate refund in the event 
of resignation within three years 

Applications with of 
quintuplicate, must reach the SECRETARY, 
High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Strand, W.C.2 (from whom application 
further particulars may be obtained), net 
September 30th, 1951 


capacity 





isport : 


testimonials, all in 
Office of the 

Africa, 73 
forms and 
later than 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


( ENGINEERING rR 
A LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3 
dential).— Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works expe 
rience with training in administration Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be aeeepted for 





AINING COL- 
(Day and Resi- 


TOMOBILE 








| Proba itionary term: commences October Gth. SyHabrs 
from: HeAD-MASTER 

joensen EDUCATION INSTITE TE, COL 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 





SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE 
S.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 1f.) Charman: 
(. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.— For information concerning — Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Edneation 
ipply to the SECRETARY. 

tS. HOSTER’S Secretarial Training College for 





i 
M well-educated girls and women. 
at any time provided there is a vacancy, 
either the Seven Months’ or the Year's Course. 
of Training College - 29 Grosvenor Place, 
S.W.1.) Prospectus on application to MRs 
F.LS.A.. St. Stephen's Chambers, Telegraph 
London, B.C. 2 


Pupils may start 
and may take 
Address 
London, 
HOsTER, 
Street, 
TEXRAINING, —Central Employment Bureau and 
| Students’ Careers Association (Incorporated not for 
profit). Established 1898. Full Secretarial Training by 
hightv-qualified Teachers and Participation in work o! 








this large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 
gardens. Extensive appointments Department assists 
to posts. —Wrife SECRETARY tor Prospectus, 54 Russell 
Square, WC. 

FOR SOCIAL WORK 


: Smee 


SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX 

Resident students (from 18 upwards) admitted tor 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 


| 
| 
I T. FRANCIS COLLEGE, 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 














[ weraee workers, care committee organizers, Ac. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students A few 

| Sarna available for suitable ’candidates. Full par 

| ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 

| SE 

| SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 

DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
P CONTINENT and TUTOR’S  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &e., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & 
Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone 
Regent. 5878. Educational Agents Established 1837 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS 


Series discounts : 
99 Gower 


annual increments of | 
Candidates must | 


 ENEO: at 
qualifications, | 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


ILS oce aUpyeryg the equce ralent to a line chary dasa 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% ey eB 


London, W.C.1, with remittuice 


Street, 


| SS‘ HOOLS AND TUTORS.— Reliable intormation ant 
|} advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
| will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
| requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &¢.‘, to Messrs. Truman « 
Knightley. Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street 
London. W. 1 relephone: Rezent 0301 (2 lines) 






1 











Publishers of “* SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
| schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d.. post free 3s. 3d. 
|woHooLs FOR BOYS and GIRLS 
| rUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS 
| Messrs. J. & J. Paten, having an up-to-date know 
of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aii 
ENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses an?! 
| TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE 
rhe age ot the pupil, district: preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
I_& J. PATON, ‘bie ational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, B.C 4 rel Mausion House 305%. 























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
> RANKSOME, Godalming, Surrey. Boys’ Prepara 
> School Health, happiness and sound mea 
edueation.-- Headmaster, S. H. Swrru, M.A. (Oxon). 
| ALTON HALL, UNIVERSITY of MANCHESTER 
founded by the Society of Friends in 1876, provides 
the tutorial and social advantages of college life in a 
modern university For partic — as to scholarships 
and bursaries apply to the Principe A. SUTHERLA®’ 

















M.A 

| OVER COLLEGE An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100. £50 

two £40), and five ENHEBEPELONS (value £50), will I 

held on October 29th.— For particulars imply, to the 

HEAD-MASTER, W. 8S. LER, M.A., or to the Bursa 

Dover College 

VIGGLESW n K SCHOOL An Examination will 


¥ held for Ox QUARTER-CENTENARY 
and SIX OPEN Scholarships of the maximum 
£70 per annum, on Octoher 14th and 15th Furthe: 
details trom the HWEAPMASTER, Giggleswick Schoo! 
Settle, Yorks. Entries should be made by September 30th 


SCHOLARSH 


value 





EREFORD CATHEDRAL HOOL, 


Si 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for the next term, 
which begins SEPTEMBER 22nd, may be awarded on 


| the results of the Oxford or Cambridge School Certifieate, 
or similar examinations, to candidates capable of taki 


in Advanced Course in Classics or Mathematies in 
Form VI. 

The School provides a Public School education at a 
moderate fee (£98), and is represented on the Head- 
masters’ Conference. Valuable ieaving Scholarships to 








Oxford and Cambridge; O.T.« rowing, good playing 
tields. There is a separate Preparatory Departme:t 
for boys from the age of sever Reduced fees to sons cf 
clergy For Prospectus and all information, apply to 
Dr. CREES. 
la VCTON ball “HOOL., NEAR LEOMI NST » H 

4 FORDSHIRE 4 small public school, prepati 
for the Services. the University. and commerce. 
Delightinl COUNTEN \ rEW VACANCTES IN 
SEPTEMBER. 

CO-EDUCATION 

S! SY USSE xX < Highlan:ls s.—Home School for a limited 
h number of little virls and boys. Especially adapt-d 
for children whose parents are abroad Prospectus andl 


particulars Mrs Horiins, Highfields, Crowborough S x. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Principal, Mr-. 
Residential Schou! 





OXHEY, HERTS. 
BROWNE. Priv: ate 
Wattord 616.’ 


IGHFLELD, 
ROBLEY 
Tele 


I 


tor Girls. 


() 


PUBLIC 





b E Ss W oO » 
HATFIELD. Nae RTFORDSHIRE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.F., DoSe., FB 
situated 420) vneres, = Fully 


\ 
equipped 


(hairman : 
Delighttully 


School Building Separate Sanatorium. Swimimins 
Rath. School Chapel. Preparation tor all Publie Exam 
jnations. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. has 


aecess London 


on b to the HeAD-MISTRES-. 





applicatic 








TRUE CLIFF SAFORD, SUSSEN Boarding School 
| for Girls, aves L1-IS. Church of England Reeoy 
nized by Board of Education, Laboratory, Gymnasium, 

rving Field 





TT. NICHOLAS r® EPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 





‘ 
Ss te uk LS (Reeo zed by th Board of Edueatior 
aa 14) formerly ¢ Pennacles Corner, Stanmor 

Middlesex. is now full established for boarders onh 
in splendid situation, 450 feet up on gravel soil, : 

Boxmoor, near Hemel Hempstead (station 1 mile) 
evimnasium, 8 acres of playing fields and garden. Head 
mistress, Miss P. 1. Brown assisted by highty 
qualified staff. Every care to health and diet Telephone 





Roxmore, 331 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


continued 





Qt HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.— Recognized by 
h the Board of Education. Comfortable, happy home. 
Entire charge undertaken.—Principal: Miss WHEELER. 





‘tome DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Boarding school on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualitied 
staff.—Principal : Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMER Vin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





4 





Se LAURELS, RUGBY.—-Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record: individual care 
“Scholarships available.—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 








34TH ANNUAL EDITION. 

as LIsi Or SCHOOLS. 

An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and 
Tutors. Crown 8vo. 1,080 pp. Price 5s., postage, 9d. 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private and Public Schools for Boys aad Girls, Tutors, 
(o0-Uducational Schogls, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training and Physical Training Colleges, &c. 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 
J. &J3, Pavoy, Educational Agents, 145 Cannon Street, 

Londouw E.C.4 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


eee SCHRADER, 28 Wachmannstrasse, Bremen, 

offers to receive a Lady ora Young Gentleman who 
desires to study German language and literature (and 
music). Conversational German and companionship with 
her son (aged 18).— Terms moderate for lengthy stay 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 











heer RT TYPEWRITING.— MSs. Is. 1000 words 
4 Harorp Cass, (C), 18 Thurnham Street, Lancaster. 





| EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; Booklet free.--REGENT INSTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 








| ITERARY Typewriting carefully€ promptly executed, 
4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000 
Miss N. MacKarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 





YONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&ec., required. Send stamp for prospectus to 
20ONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 





A - : AR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
£2! Or . pupil earns—-others £9 per week, £31 
per ath: W ~ not lear this fascinating hobby by 
post ” Specimen Lesson and “ Guide S$” free from 
London College of Authorship, 37 (3) Albemarle Street, 
W. 1.—the school with a GUARANTKE of SUCCESS, 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &&. Any condition: large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world BENTLEY & Co., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxford St.. London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove) 





Ww I. consistently pay highest prices for old®gold, silver, 

second-hand jewellery, plate, &« See what you 
cau send or bring us. Let us give you a quotation 
WILKINSON, Dial’ Lane daca rt: 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





OUBLE CREAM CHEESE. 1s. Post free, Weekly 
i) orders invited M. & M. STEVENS, Bradfield, Berks, 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
; (7 HOERNEMOK TH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 














i 
Hydro at moderate cost 341. Lift 


DATH—ROYVAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL,.— First- 
> class residential, Fully licensed. A.A. R.A. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 175%. 








(OLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.— Golf, motoring 
polo, Every comfort. Excel. table.—COLLETTs, 
Cleeve Hill 9, Cheltenham. 





YORNISH RIVIERA (near Valmouth),—Virst-class 

small residential hotel in a beautiful bay. Every 

comfort. Winter terms from 2) guineas. ‘Ship and 
Castle Hotel,’ St. Mawes. 








| ROLTWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A. RAC. Ed. 
Guide from J.T. CULLEY, Manager. 





VASTBOURNE.-ANGLES PRIVATE  HOTET 
‘4Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms . 
English chef. Winter terms from 24 gas, "Phone 311. 





| tee TER—ROYVAL CLARENCK HOTEL. Facing 
athedral, Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H.& ¢ 
water & radiators in bedrins. Litt. Nt. porter. “Phone 4071. 





| LANDUDNO.—The Craig-y-don (Temperance) Pro- 
4 menade, Accommodation for 200 visitors. Lounge, 
writing and recreation rooms. Ideal centre for touring 
Snowdonia. Apply, Misses Middleton and Wood. Tele 
grams, ‘ Middwood, ‘Llandudno.”” Telephone : 6489 





M ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S —-Gt. Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. Vor health, comfort and pleasure, 270 
Bedrooms ;. those with ho & c. from 153. per day, 
inclusive ; others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 





| i laa INNS 


Ask for De wg 2 List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PROPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCTATION, 
Lp 
PR. H. A. Lrp., St. GEORGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.L. 





} ie AY.—-ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 





— AY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First class. 200 feet above sea 
A.A. and R.A. Tel.: Hydrotel. "Phone: 2207 





i oe SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart 
Ist Class, Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar, "Phone: Totnes i4, 





\V HY not live within a Id. "bus fare of Bond Street ? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
RACK, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily, 
Baths free. No tips. H. & ¢. water all bedrooms. 





\ THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
ds. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner. 6s. 6d.. or 
2 guineas weekly. 


HOUSE FOR SALE 





‘ . , - > » — 
: | t REVAUNANCE POLX, 
ST. AGNES. P 


With vacant possession and it 
throughout. 

A delightful Freehold and Modernized P 
the Cornish Clitfs adjoining the bathing | 
beautiful sceucry. 

_ 200 to 3@0 feet water frontage and large “ande 
Unique oak timbering. 3 spacious reception cn 
5 bedrooms, with running water: bathroom. 5 ie 
tories, well equipped kitchen and scullery and ia 
buildings including a cottage and garage acconimodation 

a 

Ideal for country home or guest house or retreat § 
literary and artistic folk. 

At £2,000 an indisputable bargain Mortgage 


excellent CONitiOg 


Toperty oq 
wach anid 





90°, can be arranged M 
Apply to: 
W. PB. JULEAN, Messrs. JOHN JULIAN & CO, 
TRURO, NEWOUAY AND FALMOUTH, 
fa nr EE 





TO LET, &c. 


oe HILL. A. Ruth Fry wants to let tyy 

attractive, small house for 6 months, from Oct ig 
2 sitting, 3 bedrooms, Gas, electric light throughout 
Wide view, sunny aspect. Reasonable rent to cay ful 
tenants.— 38 Aubrey Walk, W.8. 





Ls 

. rr ISITE Main Entrance British Afiise um. To Lot 
in quict house, weil-furnished double bedroom: yu 
large sitting-room. Flat absolutely clean. Pull: board 
3) gas. inclusive each person, or port al board by arrange. 
ment Good cooking ; constant hot wate: Box 1694 





———— 
i ee AY. —Uniurnished flats to let Magnificat 

position overlogking sea, facing full seuth with 
absolute rest and quiet. From £110 to £350 per annum 
all inclusive.—Full particulars from: WILCOX, 41 Hesketh 
Crescent, Torquay. No agents, 











w* not live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER. 

RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bktst. from 5/6 daily 

Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms 





MISCELLANEOUS 


\ REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
< Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES. 6s. 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 57s. 6 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Lop 
90 Piccadilly, W. 1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable plea- 
sure; 2s. 4d. per 4-Ib. tin, post extra. 














AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated 
Artistic and original work from £3 38. Specimens sent 
free. -HENRY A. Wak», 57 Mortimer St., London, W.} 








CONTINENTAL RESORTS, &c. 


LUGANO wore. BRISTOL 


Open all year. Beautiful in’ Autumn—mild, suniny 
Winter, Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks. 








( XFORD GRADUATE receives few guests in 
charming villa, Italian Jakes. Magnificent views 

Koglish library Ideal spot for cheap, sunny autumn 

holiday.-SANTELENA, Masnago, Varese, 





PYRENEES. Anglo-French tamily receives a few 

guests. Comfortable house. beautifully situated in 

the Pyrenean foot-hills, 12 miles south Pau. References 

exchanged Mme, Dannatt, Chateau de Balagué, 
ébsnacq (B-P) 





ries PARK HOTEL. The most up-to-date in 
Spiez Moderate prices 


APARTMENTS &c.. WANTED 


| TNIVERSITY Woman wants very quiet unfurnished 

room in private house, or where service available, 
Away week-ends and holidays. W.C. or N.W. district 
Moderate rent Miss Cripps, 35 Woburn Square, W.C.1 








i AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts:—2)°, for 6 
insertions ; 5°, for 13; 74°, for 26; and 10°, for 52 





JYEAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
Afree. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway. Scotland, 





ORR TRING NEW FOR BAZAARS, a Hand- 
N coloured Pottery : be autiful eee hig profits, 
—RAINBOW POTTE 





ty CO., Dept. “'S.,” Lindfield, Sussex, 





QTONE for Garden.—Write for folder to AsHtoN 
‘ & HoLMes, Ltp., Pennine Quarries, Macclestield 





ae WOOL UNDERWEAR CHEAPER THAN 

EVER this Winter. Pure Wool at the price of 
mixtures, and mixtures cheaper than ever—if you buy 
DIRECT-BY-POST from the Makers, “ BP.” Gar- 
ments save you shillings in the £. Any style, any size, 
for Woman, Child and Man. Beautifully soft, silky and 
warm. Well fitting: long lasting. Guaranteed against 
shrinkage. Complete satisfaction, or money back.— 
Write for New Catalogue and FREE PATTERNS.— 
sirkett & Phillips Ltd., Dept. S., Union Rd, Nottingham. 
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